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PREFACE 


Although  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  can- 
not claim  to  have  served  the  satchelled  Elizabethan 
schoolboy,  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  ancient 
foundation  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
blind ; for  it  was  the  first  school  to  offer  education 
on  public  school  lines  to  blind  boys,  and  it  opened 
its  doors  to  them  nearly  thirty  years  before  even 
elementary  education  for  the  blind  became  com- 
pulsory in  this  country. 

My  connection  with  the  College  may  be  said  to 
be  hereditary,  for  my  father  became  Chairman  of 
the  Governors  in  1891  and  held  that  office  for 
twenty-eight  years.  The  History  of  the  College,  now 
related  for  the  first  time  in  this  book,  shows  that 
the  Governors’  task  has  never  been  easy  and  that 
they  must  often  have  been  tempted  to  abandon  an 
enterprise  offering  so  many  peculiar  difficulties. 
There  was  constant  anxiety  as  to  ways  and  means. 
There  were  no  endowments,  no  State  grants  and 
no  wealthy  benefactors  until  the  kindly  Miss  Eliza 
Warrington  opened  her  generous  heart  and  purse 
to  enable  dreams  and  ambitions  to  take  substantial 
form.  For  a number  of  years  past  the  College  has 
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been  indebted  for  repeated  benefactions  to  Gard- 
ner’s Trust  for  the  Blind  and  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  after  all  these  years  of 
struggle  and  development  I am  satisfied  that  the 
future  of  the  College  is  assured  by  the  agreement 
which  the  Governors  made  in  1936  with  the 
National  Institute. 

This  History,  however,  is  not  primarily  a story 
of  struggles  and  difficulties;  it  records  the  over- 
coming of  one  difficulty  after  another  and  the 
achievements  of  a succession  of  devoted  workers 
for  the  blind.  The  task  of  preparing  blind  boys 
for  the  Universities,  made  almost  incredibly  hard 
in  the  early  days  by  the  lack  of  suitable  books  in 
embossed  type,  has  been  so  fully  overcome  that 
nowadays  every  blind  boy  of  the  right  type  may 
be  said  to  have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  a 
University  and  holding  his  own  there  in  the 
subject  of  his  choice.  Academic  success  for  the 
blind  will  always  be  a great  achievement ; happily 
it  is  no  longer  surprising.  The  number  of  boys 
at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  will  never  be 
large,  but  the  College  takes  its  recognized  place 
among  the  public  schools  of  England.  Moreover, 
it  has  of  recent  years,  to  an  increasing  extent, 
established  its  reputation  with  Local  Education 
Authorities  and  with  other  schools  for  the  blind 
which  need  from  time  to  time  avenues  for  their 
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intellectually  gifted  boys.  This  History  is  primarily 
the  history  of  that  successful  development. 

The  College  is  indebted  to  Gardner’s  Trust  for 
the  Blind  which  made  a grant  of  towards  the 
expenses  of  publishing  this  book.  It  is  indebted 
also  to  Miss  Mary  G.  Thomas,  a member  of  the 
National  Institute’s  staff,  who  has  compiled  the 
History  from  scattered  and  fragmentary  records. 
The  pioneers  of  the  College  were  so  occupied 
with  getting  on  with  the  work  to  which  they  had 
set  their  hand  that  they  had  little  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  write  about  it.  They  established  no 
archives.  The  records  they  left  are,  for  the  most 
part,  embodied  in  the  rather  arid  contents  of 
Minute  Books.  No  survivors  of  the  earliest  days 
are  left  to  tell  the  tale,  but  I acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  help  received  from  several  men  who 
were  pupils  at  the  College  in  the  ’seventies  and 
’eighties  and  very  many  who  date  from  later 
years.  Particularly  I would  like  to  mention 
Mr.  J.  F.  Tracy  who  has  allowed  Miss  Thomas 
to  draw  on  some  written  records  he  had  made 
and  to  use  some  photographs  which  he  had 
collected. 

The  school  whose  History  so  far  is  here 
recorded  can  already  look  back  with  pride  upon 
the  past.  It  looks  forward  to-day  with  reasonable 
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hope  to  a future  of  wider  usefulness  and  greater 
prosperity  than  came  within  the  reasonable  ambi- 
tions of  its  courageous  founders. 


COBHAM. 
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WORCESTER 

COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

CHAPTER  I 


ORCESTER,  like  other  cathedral  towns, 


has  its  ancient  “seminaries  of  sound  learn- 


ing’’, and  the  city  is  justly  proud  of  the  King’s 
School,  established  in  1 542  as  the  successor  to  an 
older  monastic  foundation.  Its  purpose,  as  the 
preamble  to  its  statutes  affirmed,  was  that  “piety 
and  good  letters  might  ever  bud,  grow,  flower  and 
in  time  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God”.  No  idle 
schoolboy  was  to  be  tolerated  within  its  walls,  lest 
(in  the  words  of  those  same  statutes)  “the  drones 
devour  the  bees’  honey”. 

The  School  had  its  vicissitudes,  going  through 
what  its  historian  has  described  as  a dreary  period 
of  decadence  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  when  in  i860  the  Rev.  Maurice 
Day  was  appointed  headmaster,  its  fortunes  were 
at  a low  ebb.  He  was,  however,  a man  of  ability 
and  resource,  and  soon  set  to  work  to  improve 
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matters,  and  to  gather  round  him  a competent 
staff.  Among  the  new  appointments  was  that  of 
Robert  Hugh  Blair,  M.A.,  a young  clergyman  and 
teacher  of  mathematics. 

Blair  had  previously  taught  at  a school  in  Liver- 
pool, where  he  had  numbered  among  his  pupils 
Norman  McNeile,  the  blind  son  of  the  Dean  of 
Ripon.  On  being  offered  the  post  at  Worcester, 
he  asked  his  new  headmaster  whether  he  might 
bring  McNeile  with  him,  and  fortunately  Day 
was  enterprising  enough  (after  a good  deal  of 
hesitation)  to  give  his  consent. 

It  was  not  long  before  Blair  made  friends  with 
another  Worcester  clergyman,  and  one  who  already 
had  a warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
probably  a wider  knowledge  of  their  educational 
needs  than  anyone  else  of  his  day.  This  was  the 
Rev.  William  Taylor,  still  known  to  all  teachers  of 
the  blind  as  the  inventor  of  the  Taylor  Arithmetic 
frame.  On  retiring  from  the  Superintendency  of 
the  Wilberforce  Memorial  School  for  the  Blind  at 
York,  Taylor  had  settled  in  Worcester  in  1845,  and 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with 
Blair  both  the  particular  problem  of  young 
McNeile,  and  the  whole  general  question  of 
providing  suitable  education  for  those  blind  boys 
who  were,  in  the  language  of  that  day,  “the  sons 
of  gentlemen It  was  a problem  with  which 
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Taylor  had  long  concerned  himself,  and  in  1858 
he  had  read  before  a learned  society  a paper  en- 
titled “The  Education  of  the  Blind,  especially 
those  in  the  opulent  classes,  and  the  establishment 
of  a College  for  them’’.  In  this  paper  he  claimed 
that  “the  rich  blind  may  be  said  to  be  worse  off 
than  the  poor,  for  those  who  live  chiefly  by  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands  have  opportunities 
afforded  them  . . . while  the  rich,  for  want  of 
qualified  teachers  and  suitable  institutions  have 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  such  an  education 
as  may  be  in  accordance  with  their  station  in 
society”.  The  paper  went  on  to  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  “a  College  where  the  blind  children  of 
opulent  parents  might  obtain  an  education  suitable 
to  their  station  in  life,  and  such  as  might  enable 
them  to  become,  not  only  useful,  but  even  valuable 
members  of  society.  . . . Such  a College  should 
be  self-supporting”. 

Both  Taylor  and  Blair  recognized  that  even  if 
the  ordinary  public  schools  were  prepared  to 
accept  blind  boys,  such  boys  really  needed  more 
individual  attention  than  these  schools  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  give,  while  the  very 
limited  curriculum  then  provided  by  institutions 
for  the  blind  was  quite  inadequate  to  prepare 
the  intelligent  blind  boy  for  a University  career. 
The  fact  too  that  schools  for  the  blind  were  in- 
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stitutional  in  the  rigid  sense  of  that  word  made 
them  rather  unsuitable  for  children  who  came  from 
homes  where  they  had  been  given  individual  care 
and  a background  of  culture. 

The  only  solution  seemed  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a special  school,  and  together  Taylor  and  Blair 
decided  to  venture  on  the  experiment,  Blair  agree- 
ing to  become  headmaster.  The  then  Bishop  of 
Worcester  was  sympathetic,  and  promised  to 
become  President. 

It  was  a gallant  venture  of  faith  for  the  two 
founders,  for  the  new  school  started  with  but  a 
handful  of  pupils.  Even  Norman  McNeile, 
generally  acclaimed  as  the  first  pupil  of  the  College, 
was  strictly  speaking  not  a pupil  at  all,  though  it 
was  the  realization  of  his  difficulties  as  a blind  boy 
that  first  turned  Blair’s  thoughts  towards  the 
foundation  of  a special  school  for  the  secondary 
education  of  the  blind.  Actually,  McNeile’s 
school  education  ceased  before  the  College  for  the 
Blind  was  opened,  and  he  was  Blair’s  pupil  and  a 
member  of  his  school-house  only  at  the  King’s 
School.  He  had  proceeded  from  the  King’s  School 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  always  returned  to 
the  newly  founded  School  for  the  Blind  for 
University  vacations,  spending  three  months  of 
each  year  there  between  1867  and  1871,  and  re- 
ceiving coaching.  Further,  he  owed  his  educa- 
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tion  to  Blair  in  the  first  place,  and  always  seemed 
to  have  regarded  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 
as  his  alma  mater. 

Accommodation  for  the  new  venture  was  found 
at  the  Commandery,  a famous  old  house  “in  a 
fayre  suburb  outside  Sidbury  Gate’’,  of  abundant 
interest  to  the  antiquarian,  even  if  too  low-lying 
and  near  the  canal  to  be  suitable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  boys’  health.  The  history  of  the  house 
is  worth  recalling  here. 

About  1085  St.  Wulstan  founded  the  hospital 
later  known  as  the  Commandery,  and  consisting 
of  a master,  two  chaplains,  and  a few  poor  breth- 
ren. They  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
though  they  were  not  apparently  bound  by  the 
most  rigid  monastic  regulations,  as  the  house  was 
primarily  intended  as  a charitable  institution ; soon 
after  its  foundation  an  infirmary  was  established 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  indigent.  Two  sisters 
joined  the  brethren,  and  found  pious  employment 
in  mending  the  brothers’  clothing.  Little  is  known 
of  the  earliest  brethren,  save  that  in  1221  they 
numbered  among  them  a converted  pugilist,  who, 
blinded  in  a fight  and  miraculously  cured  by  the 
relics  of  St.  Wulstan,  showed  his  appreciation  by 
joining  the  Order. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
the  house  appears  to  have  escaped  for  a time,  but  a 
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surrender  was  made  in  1540.  Four  years  later  it 
was  sold  for  £498  to  Wylde,  a Worcester  clothier, 
and  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  family  for 
over  two  hundred  years. 

In  1651  when  Cromwell  defeated  the  forces  of 
the  King  at  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  the  Royalists 
held  their  council  of  war  at  the  Commandery,  and 
when,  after  the  battle,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  lay 
mortally  wounded  on  the  field,  he  was  carried  to 
the  Commandery  to  die,  and  attended  there  in  his 
last  moments  by  Cromwell’s  personal  surgeon. 

About  1785  the  Commandery  was  sold  by  the 
Wylde  family,  and  later  became  the  property  of  a 
Mr.  Richard  Mence,  who  lived  there  until  his 
death  in  1864,  and  made  sundry  “improvements” 
to  the  house  which  the  antiquarian  must  deplore. 
On  Mence ’s  death  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
his  nephew,  from  whom  it  was  leased  in  1866  by 
Blair.  Happily,  Blair  seems  to  have  made  no 
drastic  alterations  to  the  house,  and  to  have  appre- 
ciated its  age  and  beauty.  In  1870,  indeed,  he  was 
responsible  for  restoring  some  of  its  former  dig- 
nity, by  the  uncovering  of  carved  oak  panelling 
in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  hidden  for  several  previous 
generations  by  successive  coats  of  paint. 

The  present  buildings  include  a fine  fifteenth 
century  hall,  with  an  oriel  window  on  which  are 
painted  various  devices,  a good  Elizabethan  stair- 
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case,  a Jacobean  overmantel  and  some  seventeenth 
century  panelling.  Within  sight  of  the  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  house  is  a hill  bearing  marks  of  the 
entrenchments  formed  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
1651.  A complete  history  of  the  Commandery, 
beautifully  illustrated  and  produced,  under  the 
title  Annals  of  the  Hospital  of  St,  Wulstany  was 
published  in  1890  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Thomas 
Marsh,  a blind  man  and  former  pupil  of  Worcester 
College.  It  was  dedicated  to  Bishop  Philpot  of 
Worcester,  who,  in  the  words  of  the  dedication, 
had  displayed  “such  a deep  and  active  interest  in 
the  College  for  Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen,  which 
for  more  than  twenty  years  took  shelter  under  the 
ancient  roofs  of  this  hospital’’. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  sightseer,  viewing  the  rooms 
of  the  Commandery  to-day,  swept,  polished,  and 
generally  cared  for  by  owners  who  venerate  an- 
cient buildings,  to  picture  them  over-run  by 
schoolboys,  for  the  most  part  no  doubt  healthily 
unconcerned  with  antiquity,  and  yet  perhaps  not 
altogether  uninfluenced  by  the  historic  atmosphere 
of  the  famous  old  house.  Few  boys  at  any  rate 
would  not  feel  a thrill  as  they  hid  in  the  secret 
chamber  above  the  great  staircase,  said — ^though 
probably  without  much  justification — ^to  have  been 
the  hiding  place  of  King  Charles  himself  after  the 
disastrous  battle. 
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Although  the  Commandery  was  a large  and 
rambling  house,  it  was  not  really  fitted  for  a school, 
and  when  accommodation  had  been  found  for 
headmaster  and  staff  there  was  not  much  room  left 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  even  though  the 
fine  dining-hall  and  the  library  were  both  used  for 
teaching.  The  sanitation  was  none  too  good, 
though  probably  no  worse  than  in  many  public 
schools  at  that  time,  but  the  fact  that  washing 
accommodation  was  limited  did  not  prevent  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Forster,  one  of  Blair’s  earliest  colleagues 
and  later  his  successor,  from  demanding  a high 
standard  of  personal  cleanliness  from  the  boys. 
“He  began,”  wrote  a former  pupil,  “with  the 
boys,  whilst  young,  a daily  system  of  inspection,  and 
the  strictness  with  which  this  was  carried  out  soon 
brought  those  inclined  for  a lick  and  a promise 
only  to  a wholesome  sense  of  what  God  and  man 
both  equally  require  of  them.” 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  new  school 
gradually  increased,  though  for  some  years  to  come 
the  authorities  found  it  necessary  to  accept  a 
limited  number  of  seeing  boys  as  well  as  blind  ones. 
This,  in  itself,  was  an  interesting  experiment,  and 
one  which  probably  proved  specially  useful  to 
blind  pupils  at  a time  when  embossed  books  were 
scarce,  and  the  friendly  services  of  a reader  almost 
essential  in  the  preparation  of  lessons.  Whether 
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it  was  SO  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
seeing  boys  is  doubtful,  though  one  blind  pupil  of 
the  earliest  days  suggests  that  for  the  seeing  boy 
who  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  rough  and 
tumble  almost  inevitable  in  the  public  school  of 
those  days,  the  more  home-like  atmosphere  of  the 
small  blind  school  may  have  had  its  advantages; 
and  the  reputation  of  Blair  as  a teacher  certainly 
stood  high  in  the  city. 

As  the  School  grew  in  numbers,  various  an- 
nexes were  acquired,  one  room  known  as  Colony 
being  opened  with  much  ceremony  in  1878,  and 
others,  Tertia,  Quarta,  Quinta  and  Sexta  (much 
less  impressive  than  their  high-sounding  names 
would  suggest,  and  generally  not  much  more  than 
outhouses)  were  added  as  need  arose. 

The  Commandery  garden  was  used  for  games 
and  exercise,  and  there  was  also  a small  gravel- 
yard  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  Neither  was 
adequate  nor  suitable,  judged  by  present-day 
requirements,  but  the  boys  managed  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  stilt-walkers  especially  reached  a 
high  standard  of  proficiency.  The  art  of  stilt- 
walking must  have  been  pretty  hazardous  when 
tournaments  were  involved,  for  the  boys  took  sides, 
stood  in  rows  facing  one  another,  and  at  the  word 
of  command  charged  their  opponents.  There  were 
accidents  of  course,  but  nothing  terrible  seems  to 
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have  happened,  though  one  survivor  of  those 
spacious  days  said  recently,  with  pardonable 
hyperbole:  “There  were  dead  men  under  every 
bush  after  a charge.”  The  authors  of  the  recently 
published  Education  of  the  Blinds  writing  seventy 
years  later,  urged  that  blind  children  should 
“learn  to  move  about  the  world  and  fend  for 
themselves  with  the  utmost  degree  of  confidence 
and  independence”.  Evidently  the  earlier  edu- 
cationists at  Worcester  thought  so  too. 

A prospectus  of  the  School,  issued  in  1869,  says 
that  recreation  hours  were  occupied  in  country 
walks,  gymnastic  exercises  and  outdoor  games, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  reading  aloud, 
chess  and  bagatelle,  and  speaks  of  a College 
Quarterly  Magazine.  This  was  The  Venture^  of 
which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find  a reprint  of 
part  of  a copy,  issued  in  1869  and  containing  an 
article  on  reading  by  touch,  and  on  the  use  of  the 
Arithmetic  Board. 

The  lack  of  books  in  embossed  type  early  pre- 
sented itself,  for  little  had  been  done  to  meet  this 
need  at  the  date  when  the  school  was  opened. 
Alston’s  printing  press,  set  up  in  1837,  had  com- 
pleted the  embossing  of  the  Bible  in  Roman  type  in 
1840,  and  a press  had  also  been  set  up  in  York 
during  Taylor’s  superintendency,  and  continued  to 
be  used  under  his  successor.  Some  books  had  been 
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produced  in  Roman  type  by  a London  firm  in 
1854,  and  Lucas  had  evolved  his  stenographic 
system  some  time  in  the  thirties.  The  London 
Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read  had  carried 
on  the  work  after  the  death  of  Lucas,  and  produced 
the  Bible  in  1853.  Moon  type  dated  from  1847,  but 
little  had  been  produced  except  parts  of  the  Bible 
and  religious  tracts.  Everywhere  religious  litera- 
ture seemed  to  possess  the  field,  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  other  books. 

In  1868  Blair  read  a paper  on  the  education  of 
the  blind,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  ten 
systems  of  embossed  type  then  in  use,  analysing 
each,  criticizing  some  very  severely,  and  finally 
urging  that  “on  all  grounds  taken  together  the 
Roman  type  is  the  one,  and  the  only  one,  eligible 
for  universal  use’’.  It  is  worth  noting  however, 
that  he  was  ahead  of  many  of  his  contemporaries 
in  admitting  the  value  of  Braille:  “The  dotted 
characters  are  easy  to  decipher  and  the  formation 
of  them  is  simple  and  capable  of  very  rapid  acquisi- 
tion; and  this  great  and  decided  advantage  is 
embraced,  that  the  blind  can  write  it  for  them- 
selves”. He  ended  his  paper  by  telling  his  hearers 
of  a newly  founded  society,  established  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  “to  furnish 
embossed  books  in  the  Roman  type  to  the  blind, 
at  a price  within  reach  of  the  poor”. 
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This  reference  was  to  the  Worcester  Society  for 
Providing  Cheap  Literature  for  the  Blind,  estab- 
lished that  same  year  by  Taylor,  partly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  but  also  to  provide  educational 
books  for  the  newly  founded  College.  Blair,  in  an 
address  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  at  Worcester 
in  the  following  year,  put  the  case  for  the  provision 
of  educational  books  and  apparatus  very  forcibly. 
His  words  are  worth  quoting  here : 

“When  we  come  to  push  the  education  of  the 
blind  to  a higher  level  we  are  brought  at  once  to  a 
complete  deadlock  by  an  utter  want  of  educational 
books  and  appliances.  . . . The  consequence  is 
that  we  are  in  the  position  of  the  old  Middle  Age 
monks  in  their  cells,  who  strove  to  keep  alive  the 
light  of  knowledge  by  the  aid  of  manuscripts  and 
rude  illustrations.  Now  and  then  we  come  across 
a raised  copy  of  some  solitary  book  of  Virgil,  or  a 
table  of  logarithms  or  a geography,  or  some  such 
curiosity.  Ten  to  one  it  is  full  of  mistakes  and  ten 
thousand  to  one  it  is  the  only  copy  extant,  and  your 
scholars  must  stand  still  or  do  without  it.  In  this 
dilemma,  as  teachers  of  the  blind,  we  find  our- 
selves : wanting  maps,  we  have  to  make  them  our- 
selves; wanting  geographies,  we  buy  a few,  and 
find  them  containing  more  of  history  and  Scripture 
than  of  the  science  they  profess  to  disclose ; want- 
ing books  in  Euclid  we  wait  till  they  are  printed. 
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and  then  pay  ^2^  for  three  copies  contained  in 
seven  volumes  each;  wanting  classics  we  scrape 
together  a book  here  and  there,  abounding  in 
faults;  wanting  arithmetics  and  algebras  we  must 
do  without  them.  . . . You  see  then  what  we 
want:  maps,  globes,  slates,  writing  implements, 
raised  books.  . . . We  want  everything,  and  we 
have  nothing”. 

It  was  an  eloquent  plea,  and  it  shows  very  vividly 
how  uphill  those  early  days  must  have  been,  and 
how  real  the  need  that  the  new  Worcester  printing- 
works  was  intended  to  meet. 

For  five  years  Blair  carried  on  his  work  as 
headmaster  of  the  school  and  also  as  Rector  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  Worcester,  Norman  McNeile 
helping  him  in  vacations  by  acting  as  organist,  and 
some  of  the  other  boys  forming  the  choir.  In  1869, 
Taylor  and  Blair,  who  had  by  this  time  set  up  a 
Committee  to  help  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
School,  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  put  the 
finances  of  the  enterprise  upon  a sounder  basis. 
A meeting,  over  which  the  Bishop  presided,  was 
called  at  the  Worcester  Guildhall,  and  a scheme 
put  forward  by  which  the  School  (whose  pupils 
now  numbered  13)  should  be  converted  into  “a 
Proprietary  Association”.  The  objects  of  the 
limited  company  were  “in  the  first  place  to  in- 
crease the  accommodation  in  the  present  College, 
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SO  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  at  least  25  pupils, 
and  as  necessity  arises  to  provide  further  accom- 
modation by  erecting  a larger  building  on  freehold 
land  in  or  near  the  city  of  Worcester.  . . . The 
capital  to  be  ^10,000,  consisting  of  1,000  shares  of 
£10  each”;  of  this  sum  upwards  of  £3,000  had 
already  been  subscribed  at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

Blair  spoke  eloquently  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  his  speech  contains  much  that  is  inter- 
esting, including  his  expression  of  a desire  that 
no  blind  boys  should  be  excluded  from  the  School 
merely  because  they  were,  as  he  rather  delicately 
expressed  it,  the  sons  of  “gentlemen  whose  only 
deficit  is  of  a pecuniary  kind”.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  newly-formed  Council  was  the  passing 
of  a resolution  to  collect  funds  for  the  provision  of 
scholarships.  It  is  perhaps  worth  recording  too 
that  Blair  admitted  in  his  address  that  he  cherished 
yet  a further  ambition,  that  of  “founding  a college 
under  the  same  government”  (though,  as  he  dis- 
creetly adds,  “on  a different  spot”)  for  the  “blind 
daughters  of  gentlemen”. 

The  high  hopes  of  those  who  thus  made  the 
College  a semi-public  organization  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  realized,  however,  for  in  1871  the  com- 
pany was  wound  up,  and  Blair  became  solely 
responsible.  “Some  of  the  retiring  shareholders 
combined  to  leave  a little  property,  consisting  of 
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furniture  and  musical  instruments,  to  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  a new  beginning’'. 

Early  in  1872,  Blair  was  offered  the  living  of 
St.  Martin’s,  Worcester,  and  decided  to  give  up 
the  school.  He  invited  his  friend  and  colleague, 
Samuel  Strong  Forster,  M.A.,  to  succeed  him, 
and  Forster,  who  had  been  the  School’s  Vice- 
Principal  from  1868  to  1872,  now  became  its  head- 
master. Blair  remained  at  St.  Martin’s  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life,  and  always  retained  a 
warm  personal  interest  in  the  School,  and  a close 
personal  friendship  for  his  successor.  Forster’s 
own  words  of  Blair,  written  at  his  death,  show  how 
affectionately  he  regarded  his  old  chief:  “His 
genial  manners,  his  gay  and  cheerful  temper,  his 
ability  in  great  and  his  ingenuity  in  little  things,  his 
abounding  energy  and  the  strong  Christian  in- 
dividuality which  marked  him  will  never  be 
obliterated  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  came 
under  his  influence”. 

Of  Blair’s  assistant  masters,  other  than  Forster, 
we  do  not  know  very  much,  save  that  one,  W.  J. 
Smith,  accompanied  McNeile  when  he  left  Wor- 
cester to  study  at  Dublin  University,  and,  acting  as 
reader  to  McNeile,  himself  qualified  for  a Dublin 
degree  in  1873;  he  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Commandery,  and  remained  on  its  staff  until  his 
death  in  1875,  leaving  behind  him,  like  some  ear- 
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Her  Mr.  Chips,  “a  record  of  kindliness  and  quiet 
gentleness’’.  Music  was  taught  by  the  organist  at 
Worcester  Cathedral,  and  Modern  Languages 
first  by  M.  de  Kerven  Limoelan  and  later  by 
M.  Wuillemin. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  probably  no  survivors 
to-day  of  Blair’s  headmaster  ship,  and  it  has  not  been 
possible,  therefore,  to  obtain  first-hand  accounts  of 
his  work.  One  rather  pleasant  little  story  of  him, 
however,  has  been  furnished  by  an  old  pupil  of 
Forster’s  earliest  days.  He  was  sent,  as  a small 
boy,  by  the  new  headmaster,  with  a note  to  Blair’s 
Rectory,  and  told  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Blair 
opened  Forster’s  note  in  his  presence,  and  frowned 
at  its  illegibility.  “Go  back  and  tell  Mr.  Forster,” 
he  said,  “that  there  are  several  nice  elementary 
schools  in  Worcester,  where  he  can  be  given 
lessons  in  handwriting.”  Blair  must  have  known 
very  well  that  his  message  would  not  be  delivered 
to  a headmaster  of  whom  small  boys  stood  in 
wholesome  awe,  but  how  delighted  the  dormitory 
would  be  when  it  was  recounted  to  them ! 

Of  the  boys  who  passed  through  the  school 
during  Blair’s  headmastership  it  is  difficult  to  say 
much,  for  personal  records  of  those  earliest  days 
are  scanty.  Among  the  most  notable,  however, 
were  McNeile,  who  took  his  degree  in  Dublin,  and 
was  afterwards  ordained;  Robins,  who  was  with 
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him  in  Dublin,  and  later  had  a living  at  Gilling- 
ham ; Marsh,  author  of  The  Annals  of  the  Hospital 
of  Saint  Wulstan,  who,  after  taking  his  degree  and 
Fellowship  at  Durham,  became  a clergyman; 
Marston,  who  was  a foundation  scholar  of  Dur- 
ham, and  later,  after  taking  Orders,  taught  at  his  old 
School  for  a time;  Beresford,  who  studied  law  at 
Cambridge,  and  Ranger,  who  took  first-class 
honours  in  Jurisprudence  at  Oxford,  subsequently 
gaining  considerable  distinction  as  a solicitor. 

One  interesting  relic  of  the  early  days  which  has 
survived  is  a set  of  examination  papers,  from  which 
the  following  rather  alarming  questions  are  selec- 
ted: 


Write  a list  of  the  Persian  kings,  with  dates. 
State  in  general  terms  the  aims  and  objects  of 
Geology. 

Contrast  Nehemiah  with  Josephus  in  point 
of  credibility  of  narrative. 

State  and  prove  the  authorship  of  Nehemiah, 
Chapter  VII. 

“The  heavy  work  of  the  world  is  indirectly 
done  by  the  sun.”  Discuss  this. 

Lest  anyone  should  be  tempted  to  think  that 
schoolboys  who  attempted  questions  like  these 
must  all  have  been  superhuman,  it  is  consoling  to 
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find  a table  of  marks  at  the  end  of  one  paper,  from 
which  the  following  is  a gloomy  extract : 

M.F.  o.o.o.o.o.i.o.o.o.o.o.o.o.o.i.i.o.o.i.o.o 
o.o.o.o.o.o.o.  Total  4. 

This,  and  the  caustic  comment  on  one  boy’s 
paper:  ‘‘S’s  exceedingly  bad  answering  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  his  complete  indifference” — sug- 
gests that  excellent  though  the  achievements  of  the 
more  brilliant  boys  at  Worcester  were,  the  school 
had  its  human  side  as  well. 
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WITH  FORSTER  AT  THE  COMMANDERY 
HE  task  awaiting  the  new  headmaster  was  a 


difficult  one,  for  the  limited  company  pro- 
ject having  proved  a failure,  he  was  thrown  on  his 
own  resources  and  compelled  to  consider  other 
means  of  financing  the  School.  The  combined 
burden  of  teaching,  organizing  and  money-raising 
must  have  imposed  a severe  strain  upon  him,  but 
fortunately  he  was  a man  of  exceptional  physique ; 
there  are  stories  of  his  using  dumb-bells  of  thirty 
pounds  weight,  of  his  being  able  to  support  a small 
boy  on  his  out-stretched  hand  and  of  his  separating 
two  fighting  dogs  by  throwing  both  over  a garden 


Forster  was  headmaster  of  Worcester  College 
for  nineteen  years,  but  for  the  earlier  part  of  his 
time  there,  existing  records  are  scanty,  and  few 
Annual  Reports  have  survived.  An  impressive 
Minute  Book,  bearing  in  gold  letters  upon  its 
cover  the  title  Worcester  Proprietary  College  for 
Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen  (1870)  promised  well,  but 
all  its  earlier  pages  are  filled  with  the  examination 
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papers  quoted  in  the  last  chapter,  and  there 
are  no  Minutes  of  College  meetings  before 

i88i. 

However,  from  such  records  as  we  have,  we 
know  that  the  first  tasks  to  which  the  new  head- 
master set  himself  were  those  of  securing  for  the 
College  a stable  income,  of  providing  a scholarship 
fund  to  help  boys  of  exceptional  ability,  and  the 
raising  of  money  for  the  assistance  of  those  whose 
parents  were  not  in  a position  to  pay  the  full  school 
fees.  “Generally,”  wrote  Forster  on  one  occasion, 
“it  is  one  boy  in  every  three  who  needs  to  be  thus 
assisted”. 

In  1874,  Lord  Hatherley  gave  ,^50  as  the  nucleus 
of  a scholarship  fund,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
lady  who  wished  to  remain  anonymous  added  £200 
to  this  amount;  gradually  this  earmarked  money 
increased,  until  in  1879  the  £1,000  mark  was 
reached,  and  the  first  permanent  scholarship 
established.  In  addition  to  this,  a prospectus  of  the 
College,  undated,  but  almost  certainly  issued  in 
1877,  speaks  of  four  temporary  scholarships, 
presented  by  various  benefactors;  these  were  the 
Laslett  scholarship  of  £25  for  three  years,  the 
Elkington  and  Gem  scholarships  of  the  same 
amount  for  four  years,  and  the  Evans  scholarship 
for  three  years,  which  was  renewed  at  the  end  of 
that  period  for  a similar  term. 
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In  1880  the  Clothworkers’  Company  instituted 
three  scholarships  of  fifty,  thirty  and  twenty 
guineas  respectively,  and  in  the  following  year 
Marston,  who  had  toured  the  country  in  an  effort 
to  raise  money  by  means  of  lectures  on  the  work 
of  the  College  at  which  he  had  been  a pupil,  and  of 
which  he  was  then  a master,  was  also  successful  in 
arousing  interest  at  some  of  the  big  public  schools, 
notably  Uppingham ; here  the  sympathy  he  awak- 
ened by  his  address  to  masters  and  boys  resulted 
in  an  annual  scholarship  of  £2^  being  raised.  In 
later  years,  two  other  public  schools,  Clifton  and 
Oundle,  were  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Upping- 
ham, and  their  generosity  still  provides  the  scholar- 
ships that  bear  their  names.  A letter  to  Forster 
from  Edward  Thring,  the  great  Uppingham  head- 
master, detailing  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Uppingham  gift  was  made,  is  characteristic  enough 
to  merit  quotation: 

“I  am  delighted,’^  he  wrote,  “for  the  sake  of  this 
school  quite  as  much  as  for  your  sake  at  the 
College  that  we  have  been  able  to  help  you  with  £2^ 
per  annum  dating  from  Mr.  Marston’s  visit.  I will 
fix  no  conditions  beyond  requiring  that  the  head- 
master shall  decide,  and  let  us  know  year  by  year 
what  is  done.  We  are  dealing,  God  be  thanked, 
with  the  workers,  who  in  the  long  run  know  in- 
finitely better  than  any  outsiders  how  to  spend 
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money  on  their  work.  You  are  at  liberty  to  put 
any  account  of  it  anywhere  you  like.  Indeed,  the 
command  that  good  deeds  should  be  seen  of  men 
is  quite  as  positive  as  the  curse  on  doing  good 
deeds  in  order  to  be  seen  of  men.” 

In  1 88 1,  Miss  Eliza  Warrington  of  Malvern, 
whose  generosity  towards  the  School  was  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  succeeding  years, 
began  a long  series  of  benefactions  by  a gift  of 
£i^ooo  for  the  foundation  of  a musical  scholarship, 
whose  first  holder  was  William  Wolstenholme. 
Almost  from  babyhood  Wolstenholme  had  been 
devoted  to  music,  and  the  story  is  told  how  at  the 
age  of  six  he  was  found  playing  on  a piano  with 
one  hand  and  on  a harmonium  with  the  other, 
transposing  as  he  went  because  the  two  instru- 
ments were  not  in  tune.  During  his  schooldays  at 
Worcester  he  was  a pupil  of  Edward  Elgar,  to 
whose  interest  and  kindness  he  owed  much;  in 
later  years  Wolstenholme  brought  honour  to  his 
old  school  as  Oxford’s  first  blind  Mus.  Bac.,  and 
as  an  organist  and  composer,  famed  both  here  and 
in  America. 

Few  events  have  ever  caused  greater  excitement 
in  the  blind  world  than  the  news  that  a wealthy 
Londoner,  Henry  Gardner,  who  died  in  1879,  had 
left  £300,000  for  the  establishment  of  a Trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
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form  that  this  Trust  was  to  take  was  not  specified 
in  his  will,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  high  hopes 
were  raised  and  many  applications  for  assistance 
made.  A letter  was  signed  by  thirty-one  former 
and  present  pupils  of  Worcester  College  submit- 
ting the  claim  of  the  College  as  a body  that  “had 
for  twelve  years  maintained  the  cause  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind”.  In  1882  the  good  news 
was  received  that  the  Trustees  of  Gardner’s 
Trust  had  decided  to  establish  five  scholarships 
of  ;^5o  each,  tenable  for  seven  years  at  Worcester 
College. 

The  prospectus  of  the  College,  probably  issued 
in  1877,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
gives  a good  deal  of  interesting  information.  The 
school  curriculum  is  set  out  in  detail,  and  is  said  to 
cover  the  following  subjects: 

Divinity  and  Bible  history,  English  Grammar 
and  Literature,  History  and  Geography  (both 
ancient  and  modern).  Arithmetic,  Euclid,  Algebra 
and  Higher  Mathematics,  Classics,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Object  Lessons,  Reading  embossed  type, 
Writing  Braille,  Organ,  Piano,  and  Theory  of 
Music.  Of  books  in  use  in  the  school  in  addition  to 
those  in  Roman  type,  we  are  told  that  there  were 
several  “educational  works,  biography  and  stories” 
in  Moon  type,  and  “English  works  of  high  charac- 
ter produced  in  Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
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Society”.*  “The  printing  of  Greek  works”  was 
“carried  on  in  the  French  system”,  i.e.  in  Braille. 

The  prospectus  further  states  that  in  Geography 
the  School  made  use  of  the  physical  maps  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Society,  “usually 
accompanied  by  a key  printed  in  Braille  type”, 
that  the  pupils  were  encouraged  to  take  part  in 
public  speaking,  a declamation  being  given  weekly 
by  the  seniors  (“Subjects  have  included  King 
Josiah,  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  The  Lays  of 
Horatius,  and  John  Bunyan”)  and  that  there  was 
a Debating  Society  for  pupils  over  fifteen,  which 
met  weekly  throughout  the  winter  and  spring 
terms.  Drill  was  “prosecuted  daily  under  an 
efficient  sergeant”.  The  prospectus  ends  with  an 
appeal  for  stuffed  birds,  animals  and  mineral 
specimens  for  a School  Museum. 

In  1883,  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind 
celebrated  its  Jubilee  by  the  holding  of  a Confer- 
ence, and  Forster  contributed  a paper  entitled 
A Plea  for  the  Higher  Culture  of  the  Blind,  which 
affords  an  interesting  glimpse  to  the  reader  of  his — 
sometimes  surprisingly  modern — outlook. 

This  is  what  he  has  to  say  of  his  blind  pupils : 

*The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  (now  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind)  had  been  founded  in  1868  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Rhodes  Armitage,  and  one  of  its  primary  objects  had  been  the  pro- 
duction of  Braille  literature  and  apparatus.  The  services  it  rendered 
to  education  in  those  early  and  difficult  days  would  be  impossible  to 
over-estimate. 
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‘‘The  blind  boy  of  healthy  body  and  sound 
brain  is  . . . nothing  more  than  a seeing  boy 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  dark.  . . . To  teachers  of 
the  blind,  blind  boys  are  hoys  first,  then  boys  in  the 
dark  . . . needing  the  special  aids  and  ingenious 
contrivances  required  by  the  circumstances.’’ 

He  had  something  to  say  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  employment  of  blind  teachers : “I  am  myself 
a strong  advocate  for  employing  as  teachers  men 
of  this  character  . . . but  I am  opposed  to  the 
idea,  as  not  supported  by  experience,  that  the 
blind  are  ipso  facto  the  best  teachers”. 

He  held  that  poverty  should  be  no  bar  to  a blind 
boy’s  progress,  though  he  recognized  the  equal 
dignity  of  all  work,  whether  manual  or  profes- 
sional. “We  want  each  boy  to  rise  to  that  place  of 
usefulness  for  which  he  is  fit.  . . . If  he  be  quite 
free,  he  will  gravitate,  up  or  down,  to  his  right 
level,  and  proper  work,  whether  it  be  making 
brushes  or  preparing  lectures.  Nothing  but  moral 
disqualification  or  sheer  inability  to  rise  any  higher 
should  stop  him.  A seeing  boy  can  begin  in  the 
cottage  and  end  on  the  Bench.  We  want  the  same 
kind  of  facilities  for  the  boy  in  the  dark”. 

He  approved  of  the  co-education  of  blind  and 
seeing  children.  “The  free  association  therefore  of 
blind  children  with  sighted  in  early  years,  the  shar- 
ing their  walks  and  play,  the  hearing  their  observa- 
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tions  on  passing  things,  the  countless  opportunities 
of  getting  right  notions,  and  the  occasional  banter 
to  which  ignorance  exposes  them  will  furnish  an 
amount  of  perpetually  corrective  influence  on 
their  estimate  of  common  things,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  inestimable.*’ 

Forster,  and  Blair  before  him,  had  recognized 
the  importance  of  building  up  a good  library  of 
embossed  books,  in  addition  to  school  text-books, 
and  two  of  the  earliest  additions  to  the  Library  are 
worth  noting  here.  The  first  was  indeed  a minia- 
ture Library  in  itself,  for,  during  Blair’s  head- 
mastership,  Sir  Charles  Lowther,  himself  a blind 
man,  presented  the  College  with  all  the  books  at 
that  time  printed  in  Moon  type.  The  second  is, 
however,  perhaps  the  more  interesting.  In  1879, 
the  boys  made  a personal  appeal  to  Judge  Hughes 
for  leave  to  have  his  famous  school  story  Tom 
BrowrCs  Schooldays  embossed  in  Roman  type. 
The  letter  he  wrote  in  response  ran  as  follows : 

“My  dear  boys,  Nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  add  in  any  way  in  my  power  to 
your  enjoyments.  Of  course  you  are  welcome  to 
emboss  Tom  Brown  or  any  work  of  mine,  and  I 
will  gladly  give  you  a guinea  towards  the  expenses 
if  you  will  let  me  know  to  whom  I shall  pay  it.  I 
am  not  rich,  or  I would  give  you  the  twenty  pounds 
required,  and  I hope  you  may  soon  be  able  to  get 
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Other  and  better  books  to  read  yourselves.  I will 
ask  Messrs.  Macmillan,  my  publishers,  whether 
they  can  help  in  this  matter,  which  I am  sure  they 
will  gladly  do  if  they  can.  Believe  me  always, 
Yours  very  truly,  Thomas  Hughes.’’ 

Forster  continued  to  rely  as  his  predecessor  had 
done,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  Worcester  Society 
for  Providing  Cheap  Literature  for  the  Blind  for 
the  provision  of  embossed  educational  text-books, 
but  useful  though  that  Society  was,  he  thought 
that  the  whole  question  of  embossed  literature 
needed  tackling  from  a wider  standpoint.  He 
found  a staunch  supporter  in  Dr.  Daniel  Sandford, 
later  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  and  the  father  of  one  of 
his  blind  pupils.  In  1883  Sandford  wrote  to  him, 
expressing  satisfaction  at  the  efforts  made  by  the 
College  in  the  provision  of  books  ‘‘with  the  very 
limited  means  at  its  command”,  but  stating  that, 
in  the  writer’s  view,  the  subject  was  one  for  the 
Education  Department  and  the  Treasury,  and 
suggesting  that  a grant  of  ^30,000  (“I  feel  it  is  no 
use  going  for  driblets”,  he  says,  and  the  sum  he 
proposed  to  ask  for  certainly  justified  the  state- 
ment) would  go  a great  way  towards  the  prepara- 
tion of  a library  for  the  blind  of  all  classes.  “Sure- 
ly,” he  wrote,  “20s.  a head  for  the  blind,  granted 
once  for  all  would  be  reasonable;  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  provide  it,  I venture  to  say,  is  nothing  less 
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than  a strictly  logical  deduction  from  the  principle 
Parliament  has  adopted  with  regard  to  education 
generally”. 

Sandford  sent  a copy  of  his  letter  to  Forster  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council,  pointing  out  that  the  Treasury  had 
recognized  Universities  and  Technical  Schools  as 
fairly  entitled  to  pecuniary  aid,  and  urging  that  in 
the  presence  of  this  fact  he  thought  that  the  blind 
could  not  be  refused  by  Government  “the  help 
which  they  can  never  look  to  obtain  from  other 
sources”. 

However,  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the 
venture,  partly  no  doubt  because  Dr.  Sandford 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Tasmania.  It  was  certainly  a daring  proposal, 
but  history  suggests  that  the  criticism  of  it  by  Mr. 
Campbell  (afterwards  Sir  Francis  Campbell)  was 
justified.  “I  hope,”  he  said  at  a meeting  where 
Sandford’s  letter  was  read,  “that  the  Treasury 
and  Education  Department  will  not  grant  any 
great  amount  of  money  to  any  institution  before 
the  question  of  types  is  thrashed  out.” 

In  1 88 1,  it  was  decided  that  the  Educational 
Council  of  the  College,  formed  some  time  in  the 
seventies  (the  exact  date  is  uncertain)  should  meet 
at  least  once  a year,  and  invitations  were  sent  out 
to  its  nine  members  accordingly.  The  date  was 
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selected  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  but  seems  to 
have  suited  hardly  anyone  else,  for  only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  other  than  the  Bishop  attended 
the  meeting,  and  little  business  appears  to  have 
been  transacted,  either  then,  or  at  a subsequent 
meeting  held  in  the  following  year.  Apparently  the 
Council  was  quite  content  to  leave  the  running  of 
the  College  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
headmaster. 

However,  in  1884,  the  Clothworkers’  Company, 
probably  thinking  that  it  was  time  that  a school  so 
generously  assisted  by  the  Company  should  be 
placed  on  a sounder  foundation  than  any  one  man, 
however  able  and  conscientious,  could  afford, 
announced  its  intention  of  reducing  the  three 
scholarships  it  gave  annually  to  one,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  seventy  guineas  of  its  annual  grant  of 
one  hundred  guineas,  pending  the  conversion  of 
the  College  into  a Public  Institution.  Gardner’s 
Trust  signified  its  willingness  to  increase  the  help 
it  already  gave  to  the  College  if  such  a change  were 
made,  and  in  this  way  lent  moral  support  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Clothworkers’  Company. 

The  Educational  Council  met  to  consider  the 
position  and  decided  to  set  up  what  was  rather 
quaintly  termed  in  its  Minutes  ‘‘an  earnest- 
minded  Committee”  to  ascertain  what  amount  of 
support  could  be  obtained  for  the  proposed  conver- 
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sion,  which  it  was  generally  assumed,  would  en- 
tail the  purchase  of  buildings.  “The  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking,’’  says  the  Minutes,  “seemed  at 
first  to  make  it  hopeless  to  entertain  it,  from  £5,000 
to  £20,000  being  spoken  of  as  necessary  to  com- 
plete it.  It  was  considered  possible,  however,  that 
it  might  be  done  piecemeal,  and  that  at  any  rate 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  ventilating  it.” 

In  this  same  year  it  is  interesting  to  note,  Forster 
tried  to  increase  his  numbers  of  seeing  pupils,  by 
issuing  a prospectus  offering  to  take  the  seeing 
sons  of  clergy  at  a reduced  figure,  on  the  ground 
that  the  College  “offered  peculiar  facilities  to 
clergymen’s  sons,  who  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  combine  a good  disposition  with  a taste  for 
learning,  and  also  to  have  been  reared  in  the  habits 
of  kindness  and  consideration  for  others”.  His 
proposal  had  the  support  of  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  record  of 
the  extent  of  its  success. 

In  the  later  months  of  1884,  Forster  drew  up  an 
Appeal,  inviting  public  support  for  the  College, 
but  it  is  uncertain  if  that  Appeal  ever  materialized, 
and  no  copy  of  it  has  apparently  survived.  He 
submitted  a draft  to  the  Bishop  for  his  approval, 
but  the  Bishop  was  not  encouraging.  “I  must  say,” 
he  wrote,  “that  I do  not  think  the  general  circula- 
tion of  the  letter  which  you  have  written  will  pro- 
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duce  any  appreciable  effect  in  the  absence  of  any 
promise  of  specified  contributions  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a permanent  institution.  ...  I cannot 
suggest  any  amendment  to  your  draft  letter,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  circulate  it  among  likely 
persons,  and  see  what  impression  it  makes,  though 
I dare  not  anticipate  much  from  it.’’ 

Probably  Forster  decided  in  view  of  the  Bishop’s 
criticism  to  redraft  the  letter,  for  in  the  following 
year  another  Appeal  was  issued  which  did  give 
quite  an  impressive  list  of  subscriptions  promised 
or  received,  and  amounting  to  nearly  £i,Soo,  It 
stated  that  at  least  £6,000  in  all  would  be  needed  to 
purchase  a suitable  building  for  the  College,  and  to 
create  a fund  for  its  maintenance  and  endowment. 
A Provisional  Committee,  including  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  the  Rev.  N.  McNeile  and  Mr.  A.  W.  G. 
Ranger  (both  distinguished  former  pupils  of  the 
College)  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Forster,  three  other  clergy- 
men and  two  laymen,  declared  themselves  willing 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  College  in  receiving  sub- 
scriptions, with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester. 

In  the  following  year  (1886)  a poor  response  to 
the  Appeal  had  to  be  chronicled,  “owing  to  great 
political  unrest  and  great  commercial  depression”, 
but  a slight  improvement  was  recorded  in  1887, 
and  an  offer  of  £1,000  from  one  donor  at  Easter, 
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provided  that  the  rest  of  the  money  was  forth- 
coming by  Christmas. 

In  this  year,  however,  the  Educational  Council 
altered  its  original  objective  of  “erecting  a suitable 
building’’,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
an  essential  condition  for  conversion  into  a Trust, 
for  a plan  at  once  more  modest  and  more  possible 
of  attainment.  Canon  Creighton,  a newly  elected 
member  of  the  Council,  pointed  out  that  for  the 
School  to  become  a public  body  ownership  of  a 
building  was  not  necessary,  and  quoted  the  pre- 
cedent of  Radley  College.  The  Council  received 
his  statement  with  great  satisfaction,  abandoned 
the  idea  of  building,  and  decided  that  a Trust 
Deed  should  be  drawn  up  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  Bishop  agreeing  to  prepare  a first  draft. 

It  was  realized  now  that  the  knotty  question  of 
ownership  of  a building  had  been  satisfactorily 
solved,  that  the  College  must  not  wait  for  the 
formalities  of  a Trust  Deed  to  be  completed  before 
moving  the  boys  to  healthier  surroundings  than 
the  Commandery  afforded.  As  a temporary  ex- 
pedient some  years  before,  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  more  delicate  of  the  boys  to  sleep  at  a 
house  outside  Worcester,  “a  residence  at  Batten- 
hall  on  a beautiful  eminence,  commanding  wide 
views  and  in  a most  healthy  situation”.  Here  too 
they  had  been  sent  for  convalescence  after  illness, 
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or  for  a change  of  air  when  they  had  seemed  to  be 
flagging.  However,  it  was  agreed  that  something 
more  drastic  than  this  had  to  be  done,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1887  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  Com- 
mandery  for  ever,  and  to  lease  a country  mansion 
belonging  to  Lord  Beauchamp.  This  was  Slaugh- 
ter’s Court,  Powick,  three  miles  out  of  Worcester, 
on  the  road  to  Malvern.  “Including  the  pleasure 
grounds,  gardens,  offices  and  mansion,”  says  an 
Annual  Report,  “the  space  covered  is  almost 
exactly  four  acres”. 

Of  course  the  boys  must  have  welcomed  the 
prospective  change  from  the  low-lying  cramped 
town  quarters  to  the  open  country  and  more 
modern  building.  Yet  there  were  probably  memo- 
ries and  regrets  as  well ; memories  of  playing  foot- 
ball with  that  preposterously  big  football  called 
“The  Moon”  and  later  with  that  much  better 
wickerwork  one  that  Marston  had  introduced 
when  he  returned  to  the  School  as  a master;  of 
single-wicket  cricket,  and  of  that  aptly  named 
“Blood  and  Thunder”  game,  played  in  the  yard 
with  hockey-sticks,  and  almost  guiltless  of  rules; 
of  rowing  on  the  river,  and  swimming  three  times 
a week  in  the  summer  term  (more  frequent  bathes 
than  this  were  considered  to  be  dangerous  to 
health).  There  were  memories  of  winter  evenings 
too,  when  Mrs.  Forster  had  her  netting  and 

I 
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knitting  classes  for  the  little  boys,  whose  products 
were  destined  to  be  sold  to  their  loving  mothers  in 
aid  of  the  Scholarship  Fund ; in  the  interests  of  this 
Fund  ladies  also  met  weekly  at  the  Commandery 
for  a sewing-bee.  Someone  would  recall  the  even- 
ings when  the  older  boys  had  debated  on  high- 
sounding  themes  like  The  Desirability  or  Other- 
wise of  the  Salvation  Army,  or  when  they  had 
attended  evening  lectures,  mostly  rather  dull — like 
An  Evening  with  Tennyson,  or  My  Trip  to  Nor- 
way, by  the  headmaster — but  sometimes  amusing, 
like  the  ones  on  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy. 
And  others  would  remember  the  servants  at  the 
Commandery,  especially  Fanny  Williams  (whose 
real  name  was  not  Fanny  at  all,  but  Sarah),  who 
was  cook-housekeeper  for  so  many  years  until  Mr. 
Forster  married,  and  had  been  such  a good  friend 
to  all  the  boys.  Yes,  the  Commandery  had  been 
good  fun,  though  probably  Powick  might  be  even 
better. 
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HE  architect  of  Slaughter’s  Court  had  de- 


signed a house  for  a country  gentleman,  and 
not  a school,  and  it  was  not  therefore  ideal  for  its 
new  purpose ; classroom  accommodation  was 
limited,  and  classes  had  often  to  be  held  in  the 
masters’  studies.  However,  it  was  a delightful 
country  house,  and  certainly  had  many  advan- 
tages over  the  Commandery,  most  of  all  in  its  high 
and  healthy  position,  and  its  ample  space  for  play- 
ing fields.  There  were  four  fair-sized  lawns,  a 
kitchen  garden,  and  a large  circular  sweep  in  front 
of  stables  and  coach-house,  which  was  a popular 
playground.  A disused  tennis-court  was  cleared  of 
rubbish  by  the  boys,  re-asphalted,  and  used  for 
games.  Although  in  the  first  instance  the  house 
was  taken  on  a lease  of  only  three  years,  the  School 
remained  at  Powick  until  1902. 

One  of  the  minor  disadvantages  of  the  School’s 
new  home  was  that  it  offered  no  accommodation 
for  the  two-manual  organ  which  was  one  of  the 
most  treasured  possessions  of  the  College,  and 
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had  been  built  in  1870  at  a cost  of  £400.  The 
storage  of  the  growing  library  of  embossed  books 
also  presented  a problem,  but  both  these  difficul- 
ties were  happily  solved  in  1888,  when  Gardner’s 
Trust  presented  the  College  with  a corrugated 
iron  room,  capable  of  seating  1 50  people ; here  the 
organ  and  library  found  a place,  lectures  could  be 
given,  and  concerts  and  services  held. 

In  1888  the  School  was  visited  by  members  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  it  is  of  interest  that  McNeile  and 
Marston,  as  well  as  the  headmaster,  were  invited 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  in  Lon- 
don. Marston  had  been  a pupil  under  Blair,  and 
later  a master  at  the  School  under  Forster.  As  a 
member  of  the  staff  he  had  done  a good  deal  to 
try  to  raise  the  standard  of  games  in  the  School, 
and  he  spoke  warmly  of  the  importance  of  athletics 
and  gymnastics  for  blind  boys,  though  he  had  little 
opinion  of  drill,  and  expressed  his  distaste  for  it  in 
forcible  terms:  ‘T  think  marching  about  and 
whirling  your  arms  round  are  ridiculous  and  of  no 
value  whatever.”  He  had  a high  opinion  of  the 
teaching  given  at  Worcester  under  Blair,  but  ad- 
mitted that  the  pupils  had  been  severely  handi- 
capped by  the  difficulty  of  getting  books  and 
apparatus ; to  some  extent  he  thought  that  this  had 
improved  under  Forster,  though  there  was  still 
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much  to  be  done.  In  answer  to  a question  whether, 
in  his  view,  the  provision  of  higher  education  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  was  satisfactory,  Marston 
was  explicit:  ‘‘I  think  that  the  Worcester  school, 
which  is  the  only  school  so  far  as  I know  that  at  all 
meets  the  want,  does  not  meet  the  want  ade- 
quately.” He  attributed  its  comparative  failure 
to  defective  teaching,  lack  of  proper  educational 
apparatus,  want  of  discipline  in  connexion  with 
the  younger  boys,  and  insufficient  publicity. 

In  1889  the  Annual  Report  stated  that  the 
Endowment  Fund  had  progressed  considerably, 
and  that  Forster  had  made  over  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  all  the  College  property,  together  with 
the  new  Library  “furnished  and  out  of  debt”.  The 
new  Endowment  Scheme  was  inaugurated  in  June 
of  the  following  year. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Trust  Deed,  signed 
in  July  1889  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr. 
John  Gott  (Dean  of  Worcester),  Canon  Edmund 
Hugh  McNeile,  Earl  Beauchamp,  Lord  Lyttleton, 
Sir  William  Tindal  Robertson  and  the  head- 
master, were  as  follows: 

I . That  all  real  and  personal  property  belonging 
to  the  College  should  be  vested  in  five  Trustees, 
who  should  invest  any  of  the  funds  of  the  Institu- 
tion not  required  for  the  purchase  of  building  sites, 
playgrounds,  erection  of  school  buildings,  fur- 
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nishing,  scholarships  or  other  purposes  approved 
by  the  Governors,  in  approved  securities,  handing 
over  to  the  Governors  the  income  derived  from 
investments. 

2.  That  the  Governing  Body  should  consist  of 
the  five  Trustees  together  with  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  certain  elected  members,  including 
one  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester,  two  by  the  Committee  of  Gardner’s 
Trust,  one  by  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  one 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Worcestershire  Quarter 
Sessions,  one  by  the  City  Council  of  Worcester, 
one  by  any  public  body  giving  a sum  of  £i,ooo  or 
more  to  the  College,  one  appointed  by  any  private 
donor  of  not  less  than  £500,  and  two  appointed 
by  the  Governing  Body  itself. 

3.  That  the  Trustees  should  act  under  the 
direction  of  and  be  subordinate  to  the  Governing 
Body,  which  should  be  the  sole  ultimate  authority 
in  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  College. 

4.  That  the  Governors  should  be  responsible  for 
prescribing  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  the  length 
of  terms  and  holidays,  the  numbers  and  payments 
of  pupils,  the  number,  qualifications  and  salaries  of 
assistant  masters,  the  arrangement  for  provision  of 
scholarships,  and  the  general  upkeep  of  the  College 
buildings,  fittings,  books  and  apparatus. 

5.  That  the  headmaster  should  be  a member  of 
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the  Church  of  England  though  not  necessarily  in 
Holy  Orders,  and  a Graduate  of  some  University 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  event  of  a head- 
master not  being  himself  in  Holy  Orders,  one  of  the 
assistant  masters  must  be  a clergyman.  The  head- 
master was  to  be  responsible  for  the  internal  or- 
ganization and  discipline  of  the  College,  and  for 
the  appointment  also  of  all  assistant  masters. 

6.  That  an  annual  examination  should  be  held 
for  all  the  School,  conducted,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
the  older  boys  were  concerned,  by  an  outside 
examiner  or  examiners. 

In  April,  1891,  the  College  suffered  a severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  Forster,  who  had  watched  the 
School  develop  from  small  beginnings  to  a rela- 
tively stable  position  as  a public  institution,  and 
had  given  unsparingly  of  his  time  and  abilities  to 
the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  A Memoir 
of  him,  written  by  one  of  his  former  pupils,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Medhurst,  shows  him  in  an  attractive 
light,  and  the  blind  boys  who  were  at  Worcester  in 
in  his  day  look  back  upon  him  with  respect  and 
real  affection.  He  may  have  been  stern,  judged  by 
present-day  standards,  and  he  was  perhaps  too 
ready  to  curtail  the  boys*  free  time  by  giving  them 
impositions  to  write,  or  by  keeping  them  in  from 
play ; but  he  genuinely  cared  for  the  welfare  of  his 
pupils,  and  was  always  ready  to  spend  himself 
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generously  on  their  behalf.  Canings  and  deten- 
tions were  part  of  the  recognized  educational 
stock-in-trade  of  his  day,  and  no  rancour  seems 
to  have  been  left  behind,  though  Forster’s — “Boy, 
boy,  I cane  you  because  I love  you”,  was  pro- 
bably received  with  polite  scepticism  by  the 
victim. 

Forster  was  a good  classic  (he  had  taken  a first 
class  honours  degree  at  Durham)  and  was  both 
interested  himself  in  the  subjects  that  he  taught, 
and  able  to  impart  his  own  enthusiasm  to  any  of 
the  boys  really  anxious  to  get  on.  He  specially 
concerned  himself  with  the  teaching  of  Divinity, 
Classics  and  English,  but  he  also  taught  Chemistry 
and  Hebrew.  He  was  a lover  of  poetry  and  himself 
wrote  verse  from  time  to  time,  including  transla- 
tions from  Schiller. 

He  was  a sincerely  religious  man,  and  took  Holy 
Orders  when  he  was  over  fifty;  conscientious 
scruples  over  the  interpretation  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  had  prevented  him  from  seeking 
ordination  earlier. 

Apparently,  although  his  work  as  a schoolmaster 
naturally  occupied  most  of  his  time,  he  was  alive  to 
other  interests  and  other  claims.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Worcester  Musical  Society,  and  at  one  time 
its  Secretary,  a member  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
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Animals,  a teacher  in  a night  school  connected 
with  the  Worcester  Waterside  Mission,  and  for 
ten  years  a lecturer  and  teacher  at  the  Worcester 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  He  took  his 
responsibilities  as  the  head  of  a household  seri- 
ously, and  held  special  classes  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  servants  on  the  College  staff. 

It  might  be  urged  that  Forster  relied  too  much 
upon  the  help  of  seeing  boys  to  run  the  School, 
but  he  was  quite  frank  about  the  position  when  he 
gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission:  “We 
found,”  he  said,  in  reply  to  a question  why  seeing 
pupils  were  admitted  to  the  College,  “that  in  order 
to  take  the  blind  boys  about  we  should  require 
to  have  a number  of  boys  liveried;  we  could  not 
afford  to  have  a number  of  such  boys  and  therefore 
we  looked  about  for  the  most  efficient  substitute, 
and  it  occurred  to  us  that  if  we  received  the  sons 
of  clergymen  for  a moderate  sum  we  should  do  a 
service  to  the  clergy,  and  at  the  same  time  do  a 
service  to  our  own  boys,  and  avoid  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  liveried  boys.”  He  argued  further 
that  the  arrangement  called  forth  from  the  seeing 
boys  virtues  of  consideration  for  others,  and  thus 
had  an  influence  upon  their  characters  that  was  in 
itself  valuable. 

Forster  recognized  the  importance  of  open-air 
exercise  for  the  boys,  and  long  country  walks  were 
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part  of  the  School’s  routine.  He  seemed  too  to  have 
had  ideas  in  advance  of  his  time  so  far  as  freedom 
was  concerned,  for  the  older  boys  were  allowed  to 
go  about  the  town  freely,  and  the  younger  ones 
(those  under  fourteen)  provided  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a seeing  boy.  Some  years  before  his  death 
Forster  instituted  a Sports  Day,  when  running, 
jumping,  throwing  hammer  or  cricket  ball,  wheel- 
barrow races  and  sack  races  all  had  their  place  on 
the  programme;  for  some  unknown  reason,  how- 
ever, these  Sports  Days,  which  were  very  popular, 
were  abandoned  after  two  years.  An  amusing 
commentary  on  the  fact  that  Worcester  did  not 
have  a Sports  Day  is  afforded  by  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  in  a now  defunct  news- 
paper of  the  early  nineties,  where  the  writer’s  quite 
reasonable  objection  to  over-straining  the  young 
athlete  seems  to  have  caused  his  pen  to  run  away 
with  him: 

“The  blind  there  (i.e.,  at  Worcester)  are  not, 
that  I am  aware  of,  exhibited  as  swimmers,  acro- 
bats, tricyclists,  boxers  or  athletes.  Such  exhibi- 
tions bring  a lot  of  money  to  institutions,  as  the 
admiring  public  is  not  aware  of  the  sufferings 
entailed  on  the  blind  pupils  by  many  hours’  daily 
and  exhausting  practice  of  such  exercises,  during 
many  months  preceding  the  show.  The  time  thus 
employed  is  lost  to  serious  studies,  and  the  blind 
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students,  far  from  being  benefited,  become  ema- 
ciated by  over-exertion.” 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  compile  a register  of 
all  the  boys  who  passed  through  Forster’s  hands, 
but  a complete  record  exists  from  i88i  to  1891 
inclusive.  The  pupils  during  these  years  num- 
bered fifty-four,  and  we  know  that  twenty- 
eight,  or  rather  over  fifty  per  cent  of  them, 
proceeded  to  one  or  other  of  the  Univer- 
sities. When  we  remember  the  paucity  of  books 
in  embossed  type  at  that  time,  and  the  fact  that 
Forster  was  a pioneer  in  the  work  of  preparing 
blind  boys  for  University  education,  and  had 
therefore  no  precedents  to  guide  him,  the  number 
is  indeed  startling.  A quotation  from  Forster’s 
paper  read  at  the  York  Conference  in  1883,  and 
referring  to  G.  Laupmann,  who,  after  some  time 
at  Worcester  had  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  gives 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  blind  University  student  of  those  days,  and 
the  courage  that  could  overcome  them.  Laupmann 
gained  a second  class  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos, 
and  Forster  spoke  of  him  thus:  ‘‘This  gentleman 
had  his  books  to  make,  for  none  existed.  With  the  aid 
of  amanuenses  he  wrote  out  nearly  one  hundred 
volumes  of  one  hundred  pages  each,  and  was  thus 
able  to  peruse  and  master  every  subject  in  detail. 
But,  looking  forward  to  the  examination,  in  which 
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he  would  have  to  dictate  to  a seeing  writer  (an 
M.A.)  he  practised  himself  in  talking  his  subjects 
aloud,  and  in  fact,  dictating  bookwork,  and  thus  he 
gained  his  second/’  And  the  case  of  Laupmann 
was  by  no  means  exceptional.  The  blind  student 
of  those  days  was  obliged  to  rely  largely  on  his  own 
efforts  to  build  up  the  library  that  the  seeing 
student  takes  for  granted. 

Of  the  fifty-four  pupils  during  the  years  i88i- 
1891,  no  fewer  than  seventeen  were  ordained, 
either  as  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  or  as 
Free  Church  ministers,  another  surprisingly  large 
number;  however,  in  those  days,  the  Church  was 
regarded  as  the  natural  goal  of  the  blind  man  of 
religious  conviction  and  superior  education,  and 
few  of  the  Bishops  seem  to  have  made  difficulties 
about  ordination. 

Among  the  most  brilliant  of  Forster’s  pupils 
who  later  was  to  be  ordained  as  a Free  Church 
minister  was  John  Puleston  Jones,  who  came  to 
Worcester  as  a young  man  after  a course  of  theo- 
logical training  at  Bala  Calvinistic  Methodist 
College.  He  had  gone  to  Bala  at  an  age  when 
most  boys  are  still  at  school,  and  must  have  felt 
strangely  mature  and  out  of  place  when  he  was 
once  more  plunged  into  the  company  of  schoolboys 
at  Worcester.  Later  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow 
University  and  then  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
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where  he  took  first  class  honours  in  Modern  His- 
tory. As  a scholar  and  eloquent  preacher  in  both 
English  and  Welsh,  he  became  widely  known 
throughout  the  Principality. 

The  very  fact  that  Forster  made  stern  demands 
upon  all  boys  of  good  mental  calibre,  and  seems 
almost  to  have  regarded  a University  career  as  their 
natural  educational  goal,  must  have  had  a bracing 
effect.  A less  conscientious  or  exacting  man  might 
have  won  easier  popularity,  but  in  those  early 
difficult  years,  he  would  certainly  not  have  done 
as  much  as  Forster  to  teach  the  public  that  the 
picked  blind  boy  can  meet  the  seeing  on  his  own 
ground. 

Canon  Wilson,  himself  a great  headmaster,  had 
the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  him,  and 
founded  a Classical  prize  in  his  memory.  Charles, 
Lord  Cobham,  Chairman  of  the  Governors  after 
Forster’s  death,  though  he  had  not  known  him 
personally,  was  greatly  impressed  by  all  he  heard  of 
him,  and  the  evidences  he  saw  in  the  school  of  his 
wisdom  and  forethought.  “He  had,”  said  Lord 
Cobham,  “spared  himself  no  labour  and  shrank 
from  no  sacrifice  whatever  in  connexion  with  the 
College.  . . . He  readily  opened  the  door  to 
poorer  boys,  at  a great  sacrifice  to  himself,  and 
ultimately,  by  means  of  scholarships,  some  of  which 
he  founded  himself  and  the  whole  of  the  money 
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for  which  he  collected,  he  enabled  the  College  to 
give  advantages  much  farther  and  wider  than  it 
was  at  first  intended  should  be  given.” 

Further,  stern  though  Forster  sometimes  may 
have  seemed,  we  have  Medhurst’s  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  always  just  and  patient  to  those  in 
trouble  of  their  own  making,  and  generous  in  his 
efforts  to  help  them  in  regaining  the  ground  they 
had  lost.  “If  a man  were  in  disgrace  or  trouble,” 
he  writes,  “Mr.  Forster,  if  he  knew  of  the  case 
was  the  first  to  try  to  help  him  ...  he  too  often 
kept  himself  poor  by  loans  and  gifts  to  the 
needy.” 

Of  the  stories  that  have  survived  of  him,  one  of 
the  pleasantest  is  the  following : 

He  was  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  read 
out  items  of  interest  about  old  boys,  generally 
relating  to  University  successes  or  other  achieve- 
ments, which  were  always  received  with  a storm  of 
clapping.  One  Sunday  morning  at  breakfast,  he 
tapped  on  the  table  for  silence,  and  announced 
that  it  “had  pleased  God  to  restore  to  health  our 
dear  friend  George  Laupmann”;  the  vociferous 
applause  that  followed  was,  however,  interrupted 
by  the  reminder  that  as  it  was  Sunday  a more 
restrained  form  of  appreciation  was  desirable, 
“and  we  will  show  our  gratification  by  tapping 
with  one  finger  on  the  table”.  The  boys  received 
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the  admonition  seriously,  but  one  suspects  Forster 
of  a twinkle. 

It  is  good  to  recall  too  that  Forster’s  birthday 
was  always  the  occasion  of  a grand  birthday  tea, 
when  unlimited  supplies  of  buttered  crumpets 
were  the  crowning  point  of  the  feast,  and  when 
year  by  year  Blair,  as  the  guest  of  honour,  was 
congratulated  on  his  fine  growth  of  hair ; as  he  was 
completely  bald  the  jest  was  always  received  with 
great  approval  by  the  boys,  for  though  the  joke 
may  have  lacked  subtlety,  it  is  gratifying  to  the 
schoolboy  to  know  that  the  great  can  so  far  unbend 
as  to  make  personal  remarks  at  all. 

Owing  to  the  long  illness  which  had  preceded 
Forster’s  death  the  School  declined  in  numbers, 
and  at  the  time  he  died  there  were  only  fifteen  boys 
in  residence,  and  the  number  soon  fell  to  eleven. 
It  was  not  for  many  years  to  come  that  a steadily 
upward  trend  was  to  begin,  and  before  that, 
numbers  were  to  fall  lower  still. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  year  of  Forster’s 
death  was  not  a wholly  calamitous  one  for  the 
College;  for  in  1891  it  gained  a new  and  valuable 
friend  in  the  eighth  Viscount  Cobham,  who 
accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Governing 
Body,  and  held  this  office  for  thirty  years.  The 
connexion  of  the  Cobham  family,  thus  begun  over 
forty  years  ago,  still  happily  persists,  for  the 
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present  Chairman  of  the  College  Governors  is  the 
son  and  successor  of  that  earlier  Lord  Cobham  to 
whose  help  and  encouragement  the  College  owed 
so  much  in  difficult  years. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Governors  after  For- 
ster’s death,  it  was  decided  to  accept  an  offer  made 
by  Mrs.  Forster  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  School 
with  the  help  of  the  existing  staff,  but  only  for  a 
limited  period.  Mrs.  Forster,  ever  since  her 
marriage  to  the  headmaster  in  1883,  had  closely 
identified  herself  with  her  husband’s  work  and 
interests,  and,  in  the  words  of  a former  pupil,  “we 
boys  owed  more  to  her  than  we  shall  ever  know.” 
To  Mrs.  Forster  and  also  to  Forster’s  two  un- 
married sisters  who  were  members  of  the  school 
staff,  the  College  was  deeply  indebted.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  the 
Trustees  of  Gardner’s  Trust  were  apparently  not 
quite  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  by  which  a 
woman  became  responsible  for  the  management  of 
a school  for  boys,  and  they  were  at  first  disinclined 
to  continue  their  scholarships  during  Mrs.  For- 
ster’s tenure  of  office.  Finally,  however,  they 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  meanwhile  the  Governors 
had  time  to  look  round  for  a new  headmaster.  The 
financial  position  of  the  School  was,  however, 
decidedly  unstable,  and  an  approach  was  made  to 
Miss  Warrington,  “with  a view  to  ascertaining 
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what,  if  any,  definite  provision  for  the  College 
she  was  willing  to  make”.  But  she  was  not 
prepared  to  commit  herself,  for  though  she  ex- 
plained that  she  had  left  the  College  a legacy 
in  her  will,  that  will  was  naturally  liable  to  alter- 
ation. 

It  was  agreed,  however,  that  a new  headmaster 
must  be  appointed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
if  the  School  was  not  to  lose  further  ground,  and 
the  Governors  therefore  began,  no  doubt  with 
some  misgivings,  to  look  round  for  “a  person  of 
some  means,  and  in  sympathy  with  blind  philan- 
thropic work”.  In  January,  1892  they  found  some- 
one of  sufficient  enterprise  to  make  the  venture, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Skinner,  B.A.  (London), 
formerly  of  Oundle,  and  for  five  years  Second 
Master  of  the  Chelmsford  Grammar  School. 
Having  had  all  the  difficulties  fairly  explained  to 
him,  he  agreed  to  take  the  risk.  In  electing  him, 
the  Governors  said  cautiously  that  they  desired  it 
to  be  understood  that  they  took  ‘‘no  responsibility 
whatever  for  any  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  on 
the  College  or  in  respect  of  the  College  buildings”. 
The  clause  in  the  Trust  Deed  requiring  that  where 
a headmaster  was  appointed  who  was  not  in  Holy 
Orders  one  of  his  assistant  masters  should  be  a 
clergyman  was  rescinded  in  relation  to  this 
appointment.  However,  Mr.  Skinner  himself  took 
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Holy  Orders  not  long  after  his  appointment,  and 
held  a Worcester  curacy. 

There  was  still  £2,000  of  the  Endowment  Fund 
to  be  raised  before  conditional  promises  of 
Gardner’s  Trust  and  the  Clothworkers’  Company 
could  be  claimed,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
headmaster  having  been  made,  the  Governors 
once  more  set  themselves  to  face  this  problem. 
Again  Miss  Warrington  was  approached,  and  this 
time  she  executed  a deed  covenanting  that  £5,000 
should  be  paid  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
within  three  months  of  her  death.  In  virtue  of  this 
deed,  the  Clothworkers’  Company  and  Gardner’s 
Trust  now  agreed  to  redeem  their  promises  and 
contributed  £500  and  £1,000  respectively  to  the 
Endowment  Fund. 

A Prospectus  issued  during  Mr.  Skinner’s  head- 
mastership  gives  an  outline  of  a day’s  work  at  the 
time.  Lessons,  apart  from  preparation  and  music 
practice,  occupied  five  and  a half  hours  of  the  day, 
and  “a  lesson  in  music  is  thrown  in  at  regular 
intervals  twice  a week,  and  as  much  oral  reading 
as  can  be  stolen  from  play  and  lessons  is  secured 
. . . on  Sunday  afternoons  when  the  weather 
permits  a walk  is  taken  by  all  the  students  accom- 
panied by  the  headmaster”.  The  Report  for  1892 
gives  an  account  of  an  examination  of  the  School 
by  outside  examiners  of  standing,  who  spoke  well 
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of  the  work  done,  especially  in  Latin,  Greek  and 
history,  said  that  outdoor  games  were  not  neglec- 
ted, that  the  tone  of  the  College  was  good,  and 
“the  demeanour  of  the  pupils  both  in  the  class- 
room and  outside  unexceptionable*’.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Report  stressed  the  urgent  need  of 
swimming  bath  and  gymnasium  and  the  head- 
master spoke  of  renewed  interest  in  athletics, 
especially  cricket,  swimming  and  boating.  A 
project  set  on  foot  for  a scholarship  in  memory  of 
the  headmaster  ship  of  Forster  was  stated  to  be 
making  rather  depressingly  slow  progress. 

In  1894  the  Governors  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  consider  removal  from  Powick,  and 
the  selection  of  a site,  either  at  Malvern  or  Wor- 
cester, for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  though 
it  was  not  until  nearly  two  years  later  that  the  site 
of  the  present  College  buildings  on  the  Whitting- 
ton Road  was  finally  bought,  once  more  owing  to 
the  generosity  of  Miss  Warrington  who  granted  the 
whole  purchase  money  of  £'J20,  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  her  that  she  believed  surroundings  of  natural 
beauty  were  as  important  a factor  in  the  well-being 
of  the  sightless  as  of  those  who  could  see. 

In  June,  1895,  the  School  had  again  to  face  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a new  headmaster,  owing  to 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Skinner,  the  loss  of  whose 
services  the  Governors  greatly  regretted.  Rather 
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surprisingly,  on  this  occasion  twenty-eight  applica- 
tions were  received,  and  the  Rev.  JafFray  Brisbane 
Nicholson,  a graduate  of  Dublin  University,  was 
appointed. 

In  the  following  year  it  was  decided  that 
although  the  site  for  the  proposed  new  buildings 
had  been  secured,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
begin  building  until  the  sum  of  3^6,000  was 
promised  or  subscribed,  and  a resolution  to  this 
effect  was  passed  by  the  Governors.  The  issue  of 
an  Appeal  was  considered,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  preparations  for  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria  rather  swamped  all  other  interests 
in  1897  nothing  was  done,  beyond  deciding  to 
approach  once  again  that  staunch  friend  of  the 
College,  Miss  Warrington. 

After  much  correspondence  between  Miss  War- 
rington’s solicitor  and  the  Clerk  to  the  Worcester 
Governors,  who  was  now  Dr.  Washington  Ranger, 
a former  pupil  of  the  School,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Governors  to  rescind  the  resolution  of  1896  to  the 
effect  that  building  should  not  begin  until  ^6,000 
was  promised  or  subscribed,  and  to  put  forward 
the  following  proposals  to  Miss  Warrington : 

I.  That  the  present  endowment  of  the  College, 
amounting  to  £126  per  annum,  should  remain 
intact,  so  that  when  the  building  was  completed 
this  sum  could  be  relied  upon  as  certain  income. 
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2.  That  £8,000  for  building  should  “be  as  it  were 
in  sight^’  before  the  work  was  entered  upon. 

3.  That  the  Governors  should  make  every  effort 
to  raise  as  much  of  this  sum  as  possible  within  six 
months,  reporting  the  result  of  their  efforts  to 
Miss  Warrington  at  the  close  of  the  period,  and  if 
at  that  time  she  should  be  prepared  to  anticipate 
her  promised  benefaction  of  £5,000,  building 
should  be  begun. 

Unfortunately  the  Governors’  Appeal  for  funds 
did  not  prove  successful,  but  in  1900  Miss  War- 
rington intimated  through  her  solicitor  that  if 
building  were  begun  at  once  she  would  not  only 
pay  over  the  £5,000,  but  make  a further  contri- 
bution up  to  £3,000  if  required.  Her  offer  was 
most  gratefully  accepted,  and  plans  for  building 
prepared.  In  November  1900  a building  tender 
for  £8,145  was  accepted  from  a Worcester  firm, 
and  the  work  soon  set  in  hand. 

Miss  Warrington,  whose  interest  in  the  College 
had  been  both  generous  and  warm-hearted,  un- 
happily did  not  live  to  see  her  work  come  to 
fruition,  for  in  1901  the  Governors  had  to  record 
“their  deep  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  the  College 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  its  foremost  bene- 
factress”. Few  people  can  have  done  as  much  as 
she  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  and 
Worcester  should  remember  her  with  gratitude. 
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HE  new  buildings  finally  cost  over  £10,000, 


inclusive  of  equipment  and  the  laying  out  of 
the  grounds.  Towards  this  amount  Miss  Warring- 
ton had  given  £8,000,  and  the  balance  was  made 
up  chiefly  from  gifts  of  £500  each  from  Gardner’s 
Trust  and  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  and  a 
legacy  of  £776  under  the  will  of  Miss  Helen 
Winter.  One  small,  but  rather  interesting  item  of 
information  in  the  Minutes  of  a Governors’ 
Meeting  in  1904  is  perhaps  worth  recording.  A 
claim  for  succession  duty  was  made  by  the 
Government  in  connexion  with  Miss  Warring- 
ton’s gift,  but  later  withdrawn,  though  judgment 
for  the  payment  of  estate  duty  was  given.  A letter 
was  read  at  the  meeting  “from  the  clerk  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  informing 
the  solicitors  that  Mr.  Asquith  would  not  ask  for 
payment  of  his  fees  in  the  case.” 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  The 
Blind  for  October,  1904,  written  by  the  then  head- 
master, describes  the  new  buildings,  henceforth, 
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in  accordance  with  a resolution  of  the  Governors  in 
1903,  to  be  known  by  the  new  title  of  The  College 
for  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind : 

“The  situation  of  the  College  is  a very  fine  one, 
lying  to  the  south-east  of  Worcester,  about  a mile 
and  three-quarters  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
a little  over  200  feet  above  the  sea-level.  To  the 
west  and  south  the  land  falls  away  rapidly,  giving  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Severn  valley,  with  the 
Malvern  Hills  and  district  on  beyond.  The 
grounds  which  comprise  four  acres,  contain  an 
excellent  playground,  including  a levelled  cricket- 
pitch. 

“The  building  can  comfortably  accommodate 
some  twenty  students.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a long 
two-storied  rectangle,  with  short  projections  at 
each  end.  The  School  accommodation  com- 
prises an  excellent  dining  hall,  two  good  sized  class- 
rooms, a library  which  is  also  used  as  a classroom, 
a music-room,  assistant  masters’  common-room, 
small  extra  room,  cloakroom,  lavatory  for  pupils 
and  another  for  masters.  These  are  all  on  the 
ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  splendid 
dormitories,  with  bedrooms  for  masters  opening 
out  of  them,  a third  master’s  bedroom,  bath- 
rooms for  masters  and  students,  a sickroom  and 
linen  room.  . . . The  buildings  are  not  yet  com- 
plete. We  hope  that  in  time  other  wealthy  philan- 
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thropists  will  imitate  Miss  Warrington’s  generosity 
and  provide  us  with  chapel,  gymnasium,  swimming 
bath  and  large  hall,  which  could  be  used  for 
Speech  Day  gatherings  and  as  a Library.” 
Although  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
record  to  deal  at  length  with  pupils  who  brought 
special  honour  to  the  School,  it  is  perhaps  fitting 
that  mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  untimely 
death  about  this  time  of  one  of  Worcester’s  most 
promising  sons.  George  Barker  was  a pupil  at  the 
School  from  1889  to  1895,  and  on  leaving  Worces- 
ter went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  prepared  by  a 
tutor  for  matriculation  at  Queen’s.  In  1902  he  took 
his  finals  in  the  School  of  English  Literature,  and 
was  the  only  man  placed  in  the  first  class  in  that 
year.  For  the  two  following  years  he  remained  in 
Oxford,  studying  philology,  writing  essays  on 
literary  and  philosophical  subjects,  taking  delight 
in  music,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  question  of 
the  higher  education  and  enfranchisement  of 
women,  which  was  the  subject  that  perhaps  in- 
terested him  above  all  others.  Selections  from  his 
essays,  published  after  his  death,  are  concerned 
with  this  theme,  and  are  marked  by  sympathy  and 
understanding.  In  1904  he  was  spending  a holiday 
with  a friend  on  the  Welsh  coast,  when  he  was 
swept  to  his  death  while  bathing  by  a strong  and 
unsuspected  under-current.  He  is  commemorated 
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in  the  Oxford  Exhibition  that  bears  his  name,  and 
is  awarded  to  blind  students  of  Queen’s  College 
intending  to  study  for  the  Final  Honour  School 
of  English  literature. 

Unfortunately,  no  Annual  Reports  have  sur- 
vived from  the  period  of  Mr.  Nicholson’s  head- 
mastership  of  Worcester,  and  the  Minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  Governors,  though  no  doubt  adequate 
for  their  purpose,  often  refer  to  matters  of  import- 
ance so  briefly  that  the  uninitiated  can  only  guess 
at  the  facts.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  supplement 
their  laconic  statements  by  newspaper  accounts  of 
Speech  Days,  and  with  the  recollections  of  “old 
boys”,  always  remembering,  however,  that  the 
last-named  are  memories  of  a fairly  remote  and 
not  always  very  clear-cut  past,  and  that  the  school- 
boy’s knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  his 
school  is  limited. 

For  some  time  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds 
the  Minutes  of  the  Governors’  meetings  were 
more  than  usually  pedestrian,  dealing  with  such 
matters  as  the  erection  of  a piggery  and  fowl- 
houses,  and  the  procuring  of  a pump  for  ridding 
the  College  cellars  of  water;  but  in  1904  more 
momentous  matters  were  under  consideration,  as 
the  result  of  an  adverse  report  on  the  internal 
administration  of  the  College.  For  some  time  past, 
it  had  been  increasingly  evident  that  the  head- 
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master  (probably  in  part  at  least  for  reasons  of 
health)  had  been  lacking  in  a proper  sense  of  his 
responsibility  for  the  mental  and  physical  welfare 
of  the  boys,  and  had  relaxed  the  discipline  of  the 
School  much  further  than  was  desirable.  The 
Governors  decided  to  accept  his  resignation, 
which  took  effect  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term. 
They  came  to  the  important  decision  that  blind- 
ness should  not  be  regarded  as  a disqualification 
in  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  and  elected 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  a blind  man  and  former 
pupil  of  the  School,  as  its  new  headmaster. 

He  was  a married  man,  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  like 
Mrs.  Forster,  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  boys.  The  fact  that  throughout  her 
husband’s  headmaster  ship,  there  was  no  case  of 
serious  or  infectious  illness  must  certainly  in  part 
be  attributed  to  her  watchfulness.  Worcester  has 
assuredly  been  fortunate  in  its  headmasters’  wives. 

Mr.  Barnard  had  been  at  Worcester  from  1883 
to  1891,  and  had  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford  with 
second  class  honours  in  1895.  He  was  ordained  in 
1899,  and  prior  to  taking  up  his  appointment  at 
Worcester  he  had  held  curacies  at  Llandaff,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Paignton. 

Like  most  of  the  old  boys  who  had  known 
Forster,  he  looked  back  upon  his  headmaster  with 
great  respect  and  affection,  and,  recognizing  all  he 
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had  done  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  he  must 
have  longed  to  redirect  the  School  into  its  old 
paths.  But  a school  that  has  passed  from  a period 
of  discipline  to  one  of  laxity  presents  great  prob- 
lems to  a new  headmaster,  and  the  wide  age- 
range  at  Worcester  must  have  intensified  the 
difficulties  that  confronted  Mr.  Barnard.  On  the 
suggestion  of  Canon  Wilson,  the  nominee  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  on  the  Governing  body,  a 
Local  Finance  and  House  Committee  was  set  up, 
and  its  duties  were  thus  defined : 

1.  To  receive  from  the  headmaster  the  terminal 
accounts,  and  to  present  an  audited  statement  to 
the  Governors. 

2.  To  be  responsible  for  the  form  and  content 
of  all  prospectuses  sent  out  from  the  College. 

3.  To  carry  on  all  correspondence  relating  to 
accounts  with  the  parents  of  pupils. 

4.  To  receive  and  consider  suggestions  from 
the  headmaster. 

This  Committee  remained  in  existence  for  four- 
teen years,  until  in  May,  1920,  it  was  dissolved  on 
the  formation  of  a new  Standing  Committee.  It 
did  valuable  work,  and  provided  a useful  link 
between  the  headmaster  and  the  Governing  Body, 
whose  meetings  were  far  too  infrequent  and  too 
irregular  (there  was  no  meeting  between  Decem- 
ber, 1901  and  February,  1903)  for  effective  super- 
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vision.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  serious  de- 
cline of  the  School  during  the  period  of  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  headmaster  ship,  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  Mr.  Barnard  in  his  attempts  at 
subsequent  reform  were  due  in  a large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  the  Governors  of  the  College  were  too 
prone  to  leave  the  headmaster  to  carry  on  his  work 
with  the  minimum  of  direction  and  help,  and  with- 
out the  stimulus  that  constructive  criticism  can 
afford.  Individual  members  of  the  Governing 
Body  seem  to  have  been  alive  to  their  respon- 
sibilities, but  corporate  direction  appears  to  have 
been  weak.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the  School  was 
hampered  at  every  turn  in  its  early  days  by  lack  of 
funds,  must  have  made  progress  slow  and  difficult. 

A reform  for  which  Mr.  Barnard  should  be  given 
credit  was  the  revival  of  the  School  Speech  Day, 
and  in  connexion  with  it  the  founding  of  the  Old 
Boys’  Union ; an  interesting  account  of  the  first  of 
the  Speech  Days  was  given  in  The  Blind  for 
October,  1906.  It  was  written  by  Henry  Wilson, 
Secretary  to  Gardner’s  Trust,  and  a warm  friend 
of  the  School,  with  personal  knowledge  of  a long 
succession  of  Gardner  scholars.  The  proceedings 
included  an  Early  Celebration  at  the  Cathedral, 
followed  by  breakfast  at  Canon  Wilson’s  house,  a 
cricket  match  (Past  v.  Present),  a luncheon  party, 
school  concert  and  prize-giving.  Evensong  and 
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headmaster’s  address  and  a final  informal  concert 
and  supper.  The  festivities  were  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  one  day,  but  extended  informally 
over  a whole  week,  when  old  boys  were  welcomed 
as  the  guests  of  the  School,  and  many  former 
friendships  were  renewed. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  also  responsible  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  School  Library,  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  seems  to  have  been  little 
better  than  a museum  of  old  books  many  in 
types  no  longer  used  by  the  blind.  A few  examples 
of  these  were  kept  as  a matter  of  antiquarian 
interest,  but  the  bulk  of  the  obsolete  volumes  was 
destroyed  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  books 
in  Braille  type.  Help  towards  the  expenses  in- 
volved in  new  shelving  was  given  by  some  of  the 
old  boys  of  the  School. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1906,  Mr.  Barnard 
commented  on  the  difficulties  he  had  experienced 
owing  to  the  lack  of  Braille  text-books,  and  the 
inaccuracies  that  made  the  handwritten  Braille 
book  so  often  unsatisfactory.  He  explained  a new 
scheme  by  which,  in  co-operation  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  he  was  arranging 
for  the  sterotyping  of  books  at  Worcester  itself; 
Easy  Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  (Vol.  i ) 
by  Sargent,  Angelice  Reddenda  (Vol.  i)  by  Jerram, 
and  Cicero’s  De  Senectute  were  said  to  be  already 
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in  use,  and  North  and  Hillard’s  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position and  Greek  Prose  Composition  to  be  in 
preparation. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  recognized  that  a 
gymnasium  was  urgently  needed  by  the  School, 
and  in  1906  Dr.  Ranger  was  able  to  purchase  a 
corrugated  iron  room,  which  was  used  for  gym- 
nastics, and  which,  with  some  alterations,  also 
housed  the  College  organ  and  provided  accommo- 
dation for  the  School  Library.  In  the  Annual 
Report  for  the  following  year,  the  headmaster 
stated  that  the  School  now  “had  the  regular  ser- 
vices of  an  efficient  instructor  in  drill  and  gym- 
nastics”. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Trust 
Deed  the  School  continued  to  be  examined  annu- 
ally by  an  outside  examiner  or  examiners,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School 
Examination  Board,  which  had  for  some  years 
carried  out  the  work,  are  appended  each  year  to 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  College.  They  make 
interesting  reading,  and  the  teaching  during  Mr. 
Barnard’s  headmastership  seems  to  have  been 
generally  good.  The  Inspector  in  1906  says  that 
while  “the  number  of  students  is  still  small,  the 
best  of  them  are  quite  up  to  the  average  level  of 
Public  School  boys  of  their  own  age,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  younger  boys  much  above  that  average”. 
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On  one  occasion  kindliness  seems  to  have  outrun 
candour,  for  in  a comment  on  New  Testament 
History,  we  are  told  that  “Of  the  candidates  for 
certificates  two  did  very  good  work,  and  of  those 
who  did  not  four  would  probably  have  obtained 
them  if  they  had”;  for  the  most  part,  however, 
the  examination  was  thorough,  and  the  examiner 
not  unduly  disposed  to  make  allowances  for 
blindness. 

In  1907  Mr.  Barnard  stated  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  enter  as  many  of  the  boys  as  possible 
each  year  for  the  Higher  and  Lower  certificates  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board,  and  in  1909  C.  F.  Waudby  was  successful  in 
gaining  the  Higher  Certificate. 

The  question  of  a Recreation  Room  for  play 
during  the  winter  months  was  considered  by  the 
Governors  late  in  1907,  and  the  expenditure  of 
£200  sanctioned;  the  new  room  was  built  in  the 
following  year,  and  appreciatively  commented 
upon  in  the  headmaster’s  Report:  “With  its  ample 
space  and  added  apparatus  we  can  now  do  really 
effective  work  in  the  carpentry  classes,  while  we 
hope  that  our  boys  with  more  ample  space  will 
develop  quite  a number  of  hobbies  and  useful 
amusements.  They  have  recently  formed  a little 
club  of  their  own  for  this  purpose.” 

It  was  recognized  however,  that  indoor  games, 
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however  pleasant,  must  always  be  of  smaller  im- 
portance than  recreation  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
Governors  therefore  invited  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby, 
whose  long  experience  as  Superintendent  and 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham  had  made  him  specially  conversant 
with  the  physical  needs  of  blind  children,  to  visit 
the  College,  and  to  report  on  ‘‘the  games,  occupa- 
tions, gymnastics  and  general  life  of  the  College 
apart  from  the  School  lessons’*.  He  saw  the  boys 
at  cricket,  gymnastics,  drill,  roller-skating,  stilts 
and  carpentry,  and  gave  a satisfactory  report  upon 
them.  Games  occupied  nearly  three  hours  of  each 
day,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when 
the  afternoons  were  left  free  for  walks. 

In  191 1 the  small  numbers  of  boys  at  the  College 
seem  to  have  given  the  Governors  special  concern, 
and  it  was  decided  to  draw  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages that  Worcester  could  offer  in  a special  notice 
in  The  Lancet^  and  any  paper  with  a circulation 
among  opthalmologists ; but  the  advertisement 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  hoped-for  result. 

At  the  end  of  the  Christmas  term,  1912,  Mr. 
Barnard  was  offered  the  living  of  Roborough, 
Devon,  and  as  a result  resigned  the  headmaster- 
ship  of  Worcester. 
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ITH  the  appointment  of  the  new  head- 


V V master,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A.  (London), 
formerly  the  headmaster  of  Tollington  School, 
the  history  of  Worcester  College  entered  on  a new 
phase ; for  Mr.  Brown  was  still  head  of  the  College 
in  1936,  when  the  first  seventy  years  came  to  an 


He  was  a young  man,  and  a newcomer  into  the 
field  of  blind  education,  and  what  he  lacked  in 
experience  he  probably  gained  in  freedom  from 
prejudice.  The  educational  shibboleths  of  the 
blind  world  were  unknown  to  him,  and  he  brought 
into  the  work  an  enthusiasm  for,  and  understand- 
ing of  the  normal  boy ; he  saw  in  the  blind  boy  of 
healthy  body  and  mind,  as  Forster  had  done  before 
him,  “nothing  more  than  a seeing  boy  whose  lot  is 
cast  in  the  dark.  . . . Boys  with  warm  hearts, 
stormy  passions,  gentle  affections,  ductile  minds, 
great  capacities,  memory,  imagination,  reason, 
and  some  subtle  powers  beside’ \ Forster,  writing 


end 
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in  the  idiom  of  the  Victorian,  may  have  expressed 
himself  in  language  more  formal  than  that  of  to- 
day, but  his  words  are  still  relevant. 

The  tradition  Mr.  Brown  found  at  Worcester 
was  one  of  hard  work.  Forster  had  always  regarded 
the  blind  boy  as  one  who  should  be  able  to  take  his 
place  alongside  the  seeing  as  far  as  school  activities 
were  concerned,  and  Mr.  Barnard,  as  a pupil  and 
warm  admirer  of  Forster,  had  no  less  lofty  a con- 
ception of  the  potentialities  of  the  blind.  Mr. 
Brown  was  fortunate  in  finding  among  some  of  his 
earliest  pupils  boys  of  extremely  good  mental 
calibre,  who  must  have  encouraged  him  from  the 
first  to  realize  that  blindness  need  impose  no  in- 
superable bar  to  mental  achievement.  A pupil  like 
T.  H.  Tylor,  who  was  later  to  bring  great  honour 
to  the  School,  must  have  had  a stimulating  effect 
upon  a headmaster  called  upon  to  deal  with  blind 
boys  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Brown  set  himself  from  the  outset  to  look 
out  for  ways  in  which  blind  boys  could  rival  the 
seeing,  not  only  within  the  schoolroom,  but  out- 
side it.  We  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  emotional 
shock  which  may  assail  the  blind  adolescent  when 
he  first  realizes  the  limitations  that  blindness  neces- 
sarily imposes  on  him,  and  the  bitterness  of  spirit 
that  may  follow.  Perhaps  the  best  preventive  of 
such  a crisis  lies  in  showing  the  blind  boy  what  he 
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can  do.  Games  like  football  played  with  wicker- 
covered  ball  and  bells  or  single-wicket  cricket 
may  be  quite  good  fun,  but  they  are  emphatically 
not  football  and  cricket  as  the  seeing  boy  knows 
these  games,  and  while  they  may  have  their  place 
in  the  School  programme,  to  concentrate  upon 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  is  to  stress 
the  segregation  of  the  blind.  The  primary  object 
of  the  schoolmaster  should  be  to  find  forms  of 
sport  in  which  the  blind  boy  can  excel,  and  in 
which  he  may  meet  the  seeing  on  terms  of  equality 
and  either  beat  him,  or  suffer  honourable  defeat. 
Rowing,  swimming,  and  chess  all  belong  to  this 
category,  and  Mr.  Brown  saw  to  it  that  they 
played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  out-of-school 
activities  of  Worcester. 

The  first  task,  however,  that  awaited  him  on  his 
appointment  was  that  of  building  up  the  numbers 
of  the  School,  and  steps  were  taken  to  make  the 
facilities  that  Worcester  College  offered  more 
generally  known — by  the  insertion  of  notices 
relating  to  entrance  scholarships  in  some  of  the 
leading  newspapers,  by  illustrated  articles  in 
magazines,  and  by  personal  approach  to  the  parents 
of  blind  boys.  Gradually,  but  surely,  the  numbers 
increased;  in  Mr.  Brown’s  first  term  there  were 
five  pupils;  in  November,  1913,  there  were  eleven; 
in  March,  1914,  fourteen;  in  March,  1917,  twenty- 
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one;  in  March,  1919,  twenty-four  (‘‘the  greatest 
number  of  blind  students  in  the  history  of  the 
College’^).  Later  the  numbers  were  to  reach  the 
forties. 

A legacy  under  the  will  of  Miss  E.  Emery, 
granting  the  sum  of  £200  per  annum  to  the  College 
in  perpetuity,  to  be  called  the  Thomas  Emery 
Memorial  Endowment  in  memory  of  Miss  Emery’s 
father,  was  among  the  more  notable  events  of  1913. 
It  was  gratefully  received  by  the  Governors,  to 
whom  the  financial  position  of  the  College  had, 
all  through  its  history,  been  a matter  of  constantly 
recurring  anxiety;  for  Worcester,  unlike  the  great 
public  schools  and  the  grammar  schools  for  seeing 
boys,  had  no  ancient  endowments,  and  could  not, 
like  the  elementary  or  grant-aided  secondary 
schools,  look  for  substantial  help  from  the  State. 
Its  numbers,  however  strenuous  the  attempt  to 
raise  them  might  be,  could  never  be  large,  for  the 
good  reason  that  the  blind  happily  form  a com- 
paratively minute  section  of  the  community. 
Further,  the  parents  of  blind  boys  are  seldom  in  a 
position  to  pay  high  fees,  although  the  specialized 
education  which  alone  can  prepare  a handicapped 
boy  to  take  his  place  in  the  world,  and  especially 
equip  him  for  a University  career,  is  bound  to  be  a 
costly  affair.  It  is  true  that  the  Education  Act  of 
1902  enabled  the  Education  Authority  “to  supply, 
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or  aid  the  supply  of,  education  other  than  elemen- 
tary’’, and  so  included  in  the  general  powers  of  the 
Local  Education  Authority  the  power  to  provide 
for  the  continued  education  of  blind  children  who 
had  attended  a certified  school  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen,  but  few  of  the  Authorities  at  this  time 
were  prepared  to  regard  the  secondary  education 
of  the  blind  child  over  sixteen  as  part  of  their 
responsibility.  Only  the  more  enlightened  were 
disposed  to  be  sympathetic. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  out  of  place  to  revert 
continually  to  the  financial  difficulties  that  con- 
stantly beset  the  Governors  of  the  College,  the 
Bank  overdraft  that  seems  so  persistently  to  have 
dogged  their  footsteps,  and  the  various  steps  taken 
by  them  from  time  to  time  to  solve  the  problems  of 
ways  and  means.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  worth 
while  to  remind  the  reader  that  such  anxieties  and 
difficulties  made  every  legacy  or  donation,  whether 
from  a charitable  trust  or  a benevolent  individual, 
specially  acceptable,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the 
College  to  bodies  like  Gardner’s  Trust,  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company  and  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  very  great. 

In  1915,  for  example,  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  Scholarship  Fund,  which  at  the  time 
brought  in  an  income  of  £125  per  annum, 
approached  Gardner’s  Trust,  and  laid  before  them 
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a scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Fund.  The 
Trustees  proposed  that  they  should  resign,  and 
hand  over  their  duties  to  Gardner’s  Trust  on  the 
following  conditions : 

That  Gardner’s  Trust  should  supplement  the 
income  of  £12$  annum  by  an  annual  grant  of 
the  same  sum,  thus  making  the  money  available 
for  scholarships  £2^0  per  annum. 

That  the  annual  grant  of  £12^  by  Gardner’s 
Trust  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Trust  in  granting  Gardner  scholarships 
or  exhibitions. 

The  Gardner  Trustees  generously  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  amount  available  for  the  help  of 
necessitous  and  promising  candidates  was  thus 
substantially  increased. 

One  of  Mr.  Brown’s  earliest  ventures  had  been 
the  formation  of  a company  of  Boy  Scouts,  and  in 
1914  the  troop,  of  which  he  was  Scoutmaster, 
was  invited  to  form  the  Guard  of  Honour  when 
Their  Majesties  King  George  V and  Queen  Mary 
opened  the  new  headquarters  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association,  henceforth  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  224  Great 
Portland  Street,  London.  One  of  the  boys  present 
on  that  occasion  still  remembers  the  King’s  inquiry 
as  to  how  blind  Scouts  lit  their  camp-fires,  and 
the  brilliantly  improvised,  though  perhaps  slightly 
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imaginative  reply  of  the  Chief  Scout,  who  was 
present.  A visit  to  the  Mansion  House  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  a party  at  the 
House  of  Commons  were  among  the  other  excite- 
ments of  the  stay  in  London. 

Mr.  Brown  had,  almost  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment,  been  of  opinion  that  the  position  of 
the  College,  from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of 
status  but  of  finance,  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
if  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education  could  be 
secured.  He  raised  the  point  with  his  Local 
Committee  and  with  the  Governors  of  the  College 
in  1914,  but  no  immediate  action  was  taken.  How- 
ever, in  the  following  year  arrangements  were 
made  for  an  inspection  by  the  Board  to  take  place, 
and  the  Inspectors — ^who  included  that  notable 
friend  of  blind  education,  Dr.  Eichholz,  for  some 
years  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Board — 
stated  that  they  would  report  favourably  on  the 
School  with  a view  to  its  recognition,  though  they 
made  it  clear  that  there  might  be  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  securing  grant,  in  consequence  of  the  small- 
ness of  numbers,  and  certain  provisions  of  the 
Trust  Deed.  However,  the  Inspectors  spoke 
warmly  of  the  School,  of  the  excellent  site  and 
School  buildings,  and  of  the  success  of  the  head- 
master ‘‘in  devising  means  to  neutralize  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  boys  laboured.” 
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In  the  same  year — 1915 — Mr.  Brown  was  in- 
vited to  give  evidence  before  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  included  in  his  evidence  are 
perhaps  among  the  most  interesting : 

1.  That  certain  Local  Education  Authorities 
made  grants,  generally  of  about  £20  per  annum, 
in  the  cases  of  blind  boys  suitable  for  secondary 
education. 

2.  That  of  fifty-six  boys  belonging  to  the 
Worcester  College  Old  Boys’  Union,  whose  after- 
careers he  had  been  able  to  trace,  thirty-five  were 
in  Holy  Orders,  six  were  teachers  of  music,  five 
school-teachers  or  home-teachers,  four  lawyers  or 
barristers,  four  were  following  a commercial 
career,  one  was  a masseur  and  one  a farmer. 

3.  That  lack  of  modern  school-books  was  seri- 
ously hampering  the  work  of  the  School,  neces- 
sitating too  much  oral  work,  and  too  much  dic- 
tation of  material  that  should  have  been  available 
in  printed  form. 

4.  That  the  School  fees  of  for  those  over 

sixteen  and  for  boys  under  that  age,  were  in 

many  cases  prohibitive.  Even  with  the  help  of 
grants  from  Gardner’s  Trust  and  the  School 
Scholarship  Fund,  some  parents  were  unable  to 
meet  the  balance  that  was  asked  of  them,  and 
there  were  cases  of  children  who  would  have  bene- 
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fited  by  secondary  education  whose  parents  were 
not  in  a position  to  secure  it  for  them. 

One  item  which  appears  in  the  College  accounts 
for  1915  deserves  mention  here.  We  read  in  the 
Minutes  of  a Governors’  meeting  that  ‘‘the  ex- 
penditure of  about  £7  to  take  the  boys  to  London 
for  boat  races  . . . was  sanctioned”.  Two  years 
earlier  the  College  Boat  Club  had  been  founded, 
and  two  pair-oar  crews  trained  in  tubs.  In  1914  a 
four  was  trained  in  a half-outrigged  tub  boat,  and 
won  two  races  against  the  Old  Boys  and  the 
Worcester  Boy  Scouts.  This  year — 1915 — ^the 
First  Four  were  put  into  a light  clinker-built  racing 
boat,  the  second  remaining  in  the  tub;  and  they 
rowed  against  Emmanuel  School,  London  (for 
which  the  expenditure  was  sanctioned)  as  well  as 
against  the  King’s  School  2nd  Four.  To  do  more 
than  give  a note  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the 
rowing  record  of  the  College  would  be  to  over- 
burden our  narrative,  and  the  reader  is  therefore 
referred  to  pages  128  and  129  for  a list  of  notable 
races.  It  must  be  remembered  in  appraising  them 
that  whereas  the  average  public  school  chooses  its 
racing  crews  from  a School  Roll  of  hundreds, 
Worcester  has  always  had  to  make  a selection 
from  a Roll  that  has  never  exceeded  fifty,  and  in 
these  earlier  days  of  the  Club  was  often  in  the 
twenties. 
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Just  as  it  would  take  too  much  space  here  to  give 
a list  of  the  College  exploits  on  the  river,  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Chess  Club  only  a brief  outline  of 
achievement  will  be  attempted,  and  the  reader 
who  is  interested  is  referred  to  the  record  on 
pages  127-8.  The  Club  was  founded  in  1913,  and 
has  had  an  almost  unbroken  record  of  successes. 
Mr.  Brown  was  himself  a chess-enthusiast,  and 
under  his  guidance  chess  became  one  of  the 
favourite  out-of-school  activities  of  juniors  as  well 
as  seniors.  In  1916  the  College  won  the  Worcester- 
shire Public  Schools  Championship  for  the  first 
time,  and  has  since  repeated  that  victory  almost  to 
the  verge  of  monotony.  The  year  1919  was  marked 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Worcestershire  County 
Champions  by  six  games  to  none,  and — even  more 
startling  and  glorious — by  the  defeat  in  one  game 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  visitors  to  the 
School,  the  great  Capablanca  himself.  Each  year 
for  many  years  Mr.  Brown  has  invited  one  of  the 
great  Masters  to  play  the  boys,  and  Dr.  Alekhin, 
Mr.  Kostich  and  Sir  George  Thomas  have  been 
among  their  number. 

The  Great  War  was  reflected  in  the  Minutes  of 
the  Governors  in  1915,  where  we  read  that  the 
College  buildings  had  to  be  insured  against 
damage  by  aircraft,  that  the  headmaster  reported 
that  he  “had  carried  out  the  lighting  restrictions 
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required  by  the  Home  Office  Order’ ^ and  that  in 
view  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  it  was  decided 
to  shorten  the  College  terms,  rather  than  to  raise 
the  School  fees. 

In  the  autumn  of  1917,  the  Chairman  and  Dr. 
Ranger  reported  to  the  Governors  that  they  had 
met  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  President  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  “Sir  Arthur 
had  stated  that  the  National  Institute  would  cer- 
tainly interest  itself  in  the  future  of  the  College, 
and  would  assist  it  financially”.  Shortly  after- 
wards a cheque  for  £iy000  was  received  from  the 
Institute  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  College, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Trust 
Deed,  which  conferred  upon  societies  or  indivi- 
duals making  benefactions  certain  rights  of  nomi- 
nation, the  donors  nominated  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt, 
a former  pupil  of  the  College,  as  a Governor. 

The  Headmaster’s  Report  for  1917  once  again 
reverted  to  the  matter  of  recognition  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  stated  that  substantial  assistance 
would  probably  be  forthcoming  from  the  Board  if 
the  Trust  Deed  of  the  College  could  be  modified. 
In  April,  1918  a letter  was  received  from  the  Board, 
setting  out  the  changes  which  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  College  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  qualify  for  grant  under  the  Board’s 
regulations  for  Secondary  Schools.  These  changes 
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were,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  Board  so  drastic 
as  to  be  impossible  of  fulfilment  without  funda- 
mental alteration  of  the  character  of  the  School, 
and  for  this  reason  were  not  recommended. 
However,  ‘‘recognizing  as  they  do,  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  College the  Board  expressed  a 
wish  to  assist  it  in  any  way  possible,  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1918  addressed  a further  letter  to  the  Gover- 
nors, offering  to  make  a special  grant-in-aid,  sub- 
ject to  the  acceptance  by  Worcester  College  of 
certain  conditions,  including  the  following: 

1.  That  the  Governors  would  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  promote  the  national  character  of 
the  College  as  a secondary  school  for  the  higher 
education  of  blind  boys. 

2.  That  the  School  should  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  Board’s  Regulations  for 
Secondary  Schools,  so  far  as  these  were  applicable 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  College. 

3.  That  in  view  of  the  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed, 
the  Governors  would  adopt  a Conscience  Clause, 
and  arrange  that,  in  default  of  students  falling 
within  the  limits  of  the  Trust  Deed,  vacancies 
should  be  filled  by  the  admission  of  other  students, 
likely  to  profit  by  the  type  of  education  provided 
by  the  College. 

The  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Board  were 
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accepted  by  the  Governors,  and  recognition  duly 
followed,  carrying  with  it  a grant-in-aid  of  £25  per 
annum  for  each  pupil. 

Other  events  of  interest  in  1918  included  an 
inspection  of  the  College  by  Canon  Chappel, 
Headmaster  of  the  King’s  School,  Worcester; 
Canon  Chappel  was  no  stranger  to  the  work  of  the 
School,  for  he  had  conducted  an  examination  there 
four  years  previously,  and  was  thus  in  a position 
to  appraise  any  progress  made.  His  report  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  gives  a good  picture  of  the 
School  at  the  time;  the  following  are  excerpts 
from  it: 

“In  1914  there  were  fourteen  boys  in  four 
classes,  with  a staff  of  three ; now  there  are  twenty- 
one  in  five  classes,  with  a staff  of  four.  . . . 
Grouping  is  still  difficult,  as  the  pupils  differ  very 
much  in  age  and  attainment  and  in  degree  of  dis- 
ability. The  ages  vary  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
six.  . . . But  these  difficulties  are  being  success- 
fully met,  and  I was  much  impressed  by  the  evi- 
dent progress  made  during  the  past  four  years.  If 
the  size  of  the  School  could  be  doubled  or  trebled, 
the  difficulty  of  grouping  would  scarcely  be  in- 
creased, while  a far  more  adequate  staff  could  be 
obtained.  At  present  there  are  four  teachers  for 
five  classes,  and  the  headmaster  in  my  opinion  is 
far  too  fully  occupied  both  in  School  and  out.  He 
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is  ubiquitous,  and  the  impress  of  his  originality 
and  energy  are  everywhere  apparent.” 

The  headmaster’s  Report  to  the  Governors  for 
this  year  also  contains  some  interesting  notes  on 
the  work  of  the  School: 

‘‘The  equipment  and  text-books  at  our  disposal 
are  surely  if  slowly  improving.  ...  A satisfactory 
beginning  has  been  made  in  science.  Three  boys 
entered  Oxford  University  in  October,  so  there 
are  now  six  of  our  boys  in  residence  in  various 
Universities.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
report  that  all  are  doing  well  in  their  studies,  and 
also  that  as  a result  of  the  out-of-school  training 
received  in  this  College  they  have  been  able  to 
play  prominent  parts  in  their  College  life.  Cap- 
taincy of  rowing,  championships  of  draughts  and 
chess,  leading  in  Debates  have,  among  other 
distinctions,  fallen  to  our  boys  in  their  first  terms. 
The  usefulness  of  the  College  is  also  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  five  of  these  six  undergraduates  were 
received  in  the  College  during  the  summer  holi- 
days, for  periods  ranging  from  four  days  to  a fort- 
night to  receive  from  myself  help  without  which 
they  would  experience  great  difficulty  in  their 
University  careers.  . . . The  out  of  school  acti- 
vities of  the  College  continue  to  be  very  successful. 
The  continued  improvement  in  the  boys’  physique 
is  apparent.  The  Chess  Club  retains  the  Public 
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School  Championship  of  the  county,  and  its  un- 
broken record  of  victories.  The  Literary  and 
Social  Club  has  had  a very  successful  season,  and 
good  programmes  of  dances,  debates,  concerts  and 
lectures.  The  Rowing  Club  has  had  an  exception- 
ally good  season,  the  first  boat  winning  five  races 
out  of  eight,  and  the  second  two  out  of  three.  . . 
An  exceptionally  successful  two-day  Regatta  was 
held  in  which  all  the  rowing  and  sculling  was  of  a 
very  high  standard.  The  presence  of  five  trained 
fours  in  light  racing  boats  rendered  the  event 
unique  in  the  annals  of  blind  athletics.’’ 

For  some  time  it  had  been  evident  that  accom- 
modation in  the  school-buildings  was  unduly 
taxed,  and  that  in  fairness  to  the  headmaster  and 
his  family  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
whereby  they  could  live  in  greater  comfort  and 
privacy,  and  at  the  same  time  set  free  rooms  in  the 
main  building  for  the  better  housing  of  the  con- 
tinually growing  number  of  boys.  A freehold 
property,  adjoining  the  College  and  known  as  The 
Gables,  was  for  sale,  and  it  was  decided  in  1919 
that  if  possible  the  help  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  should  be  secured  for  its  purchase. 
The  Institute  generously  agreed  not  only  to  buy 
the  house,  but  to  help  with  its  furnishing  as  a 
schoolhouse  for  the  accommodation  of  some  of 
the  smaller  boys  as  well  as  the  headmaster.  The 
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early  part  of  1920  saw  the  move  accomplished, 
and  the  necessary  alterations  made  to  the  main 
school  buildings. 

The  Governing  Body  suffered  a serious  loss  at 
this  time,  in  the  resignation  owing  to  ill-health  of 
its  Chairman,  Lord  Cobham,  after  devoted  service 
of  the  College  for  thirty  years.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who,  in  accepting  office, 
strengthened  the  links  that  already  bound  the 
College  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  remained  its  Chairman  until  his  death  in  1922. 
It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Arthur  that,  early  in 
1920,  a standing  Committee  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don, consisting  of  members  easily  available  to 
transact  the  urgent  business  of  the  College  as  often 
as  necessary,  and  to  report  regularly  to  the 
Governors.  The  formation  of  this  Committee 
made  it  possible  to  dissolve  the  Local  Finance  and 
House  Committee,  formed  in  1906. 
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IN  1920,  Sir  Washington  Ranger,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  old  boys  of  the  College, 
who  had  been  knighted  two  years  earlier,  resigned 
from  his  position  as  Honorary  Secretary,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  serve  as  a member  of  the 
Governing  Body  for  a few  more  years,  resigning 
on  account  of  failing  health  in  March,  1924.  Sir 
Washington  Ranger,  together  with  his  life-long 
friends  McNeile  and  Marston,  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  pupils  at  the  Commandery;  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford  in  1872,  where  he  took  first-class 
honours  in  Jurisprudence,  and  where,  in  1878,  he 
was  proxime  accessit  in  the  Vinerian  Law  scholar- 
ship. On  leaving  Oxford  he  served  his  articles 
with  a legal  firm,  and  later  started  on  his  own 
account,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  practice  of 
Messrs.  Ranger,  Burton  and  Frost.  A chance 
meeting  with  Dr.  Armitage  at  Worcester  College 
was  the  beginning  of  his  long  connexion  with  the 
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British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  the  Chair- 
man of  which  he  eventually  became.  His  brilliant 
legal  gifts,  his  administrative  capacity,  and  the  all- 
important  fact  that  he  saw  the  problems  of  the 
education  of  the  talented  blind  boy  from  within, 
combined  to  make  his  long  term  of  office  as 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  College  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  In  his  successor, 
Mr.  Mowatt,  the  College  once  more  had  a man 
who  by  reason  of  his  own  handicap  of  blindness 
knew  at  first  hand  what  an  education  on  public 
school  lines  could  mean  to  a blind  boy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Governors’  meetings  for  1920  a determination  on 
the  part  of  Governors  and  headmaster  to  try  to 
secure  entrance  to  the  College  at  an  earlier  age. 
Secondary  education  was  not,  in  their  view,  some- 
thing to  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  ‘‘extra”,  to  begin, 
in  the  case  of  the  blind  boy  likely  to  benefit  from 
it,  when  compulsory  primary  education  ceased  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  If  bright  boys  were  to  be  ade- 
quately prepared  for  the  University,  that  prepara- 
tion could  not  be  crowded  into  the  three  years 
from  sixteen  to  nineteen;  a master  with  coaching 
ability  might  succeed  in  cramming  them  with 
enough  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics  to  enable  them 
to  make  some  showing  and  to  pass  University  en- 
trance examinations,  but  such  cramming  must  tend 
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to  deprive  classical  subjects  of  their  cultural  value, 
and  perhaps  even  give  the  boys  a distaste  for  them. 
Naturally,  however,  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
for  the  blind  did  not  want  to  lose  their  brightest 
and  most  responsive  pupils  just  when  their  minds 
were  beginning  to  open  out  to  receive  new  ideas, 
and  one  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  they  sometimes 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  transplanting  into  strange 
surroundings  the  blind  child  who  had  just  begun 
to  show  signs  of  benefiting  by  the  teaching  he  had 
received,  and  who  was,  by  reason  of  his  handicap, 
probably  less  able  to  adapt  himself  to  change  of 
environment  than  the  seeing.  Further,  Local 
Education  Authorities  were  slow  at  this  time  to 
give  adequate  assistance  to  enable  the  younger 
blind  to  come  to  Worcester,  especially  in  cases 
where  a day  school  was  available  within  reach  of 
the  child’s  home.  However,  in  1920  the  Juniors  in 
the  School  (i.e.,  those  under  sixteen  years  of  age) 
already  numbered  seventeen  as  against  nineteen 
in  the  Senior  Group,  while  in  the  following  year 
Juniors  and  Seniors  were  in  equal  numbers,  and 
of  the  twenty-one  Juniors,  nine  were  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  Gradually  then,  the  position  was 
improving  from  the  point  of  view  of  early  entrance 
to  the  College. 

In  1920,  the  Governors  invited  Mr.  Warrilow, 
a blind  man  and  the  Director  of  Music  at  the 
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National  Institute,  to  make  a survey  of  the  facilities 
for  music-teaching  in  the  School ; as  a result  of  his 
recommendations  the  organ  was  completely  reno- 
vated at  a cost  of  over  two  hundred  pounds,  a new 
piano  was  purchased,  the  gift  of  a pianola  from  the 
National  Institute  accepted,  and  the  purchase  of 
new  instruments  for  the  College  orchestra  approved. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  headmaster’s 
Report  for  1920-21  contains  mention  of  boys  from 
as  far  afield  as  Denmark,  Egypt,  Hong  Kong,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  from  all 
parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The  facilities  that 
Worcester  oifered  were  something  that  no  other 
School  in  any  part  of  the  world  could  offer,  and 
this  was  appreciated  far  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
country. 

In  1921  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
presented  the  College  with  a new  boathouse,  con- 
veniently situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn 
just  below  the  city  bridge;  the  house  was  raised 
about  six  feet  above  the  ground  on  cement  pillars, 
and  consisted  of  two  large  rooms,  one  used  as 
Club  room,  and  the  other  as  dressing-room.  The 
opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr.  Guy 
Nickalls,  the  well-known  oarsman,  and  with  the 
acquisition  of  this  new  amenity,  the  School’s 
enthusiasm  for  the  river  became  even  greater  than 
before.  We  are  told  that  in  this  year  thirty-two  of 
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the  forty  pupils  in  the  School  received  training 
in  fours,  the  first  four  crews  in  racing  boats.  The 
Regattas,  which  had  begun  some  years  before  as 
modest  one-day  affairs  by  now  extended  over  two 
days,  and  one  interesting  event  in  the  races  of  this 
year  was  the  contest  between  the  College  first  four 
and  a Thames  crew  of  blind  and  seeing  members, 
formed  with  the  object  of  enabling  blind  boys  to 
carry  over  into  adult  life  the  physical  and  mental 
benefits  as  well  as  the  pleasure  gained  from  rowing 
at  School. 

From  the  days  of  its  earliest  adventures  on  the 
river,  the  College  had  owed  much  to  the  generous 
attitude  of  the  Worcester  Rowing  Club  which  had 
always  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  its  prowess, 
and  the  Regatta  of  1921  was  made  the  occasion 
by  the  headmaster  of  giving  public  expression  to 
the  gratitude  the  School  felt  for  the  continued  good 
fellowship  of  the  members  of  that  Club;  some 
time  earlier  the  Governors  of  the  School  had  given 
tangible  expression  to  that  gratitude  by  a donation 
of  five  guineas  to  the  funds  of  the  Club. 

One  small  item  of  news  in  the  College  records 
for  1921  which  should  not  be  overlooked  was  the 
selection  in  that  year  of  part  of  the  Commandery 
seal  as  the  crest  of  the  College,  and  the  adoption 
as  School  motto  of  the  words  (specially  appro- 
priate for  a School  to  whose  members  success 
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must  always  mean  a triumph  over  physical  dis- 
ability) Possunt  quia  posse  videntur — They  can 
because  they  think  they  can. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Governors  in  1922  was 
overshadowed  by  the  loss  through  death  of  the 
Chairman,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  College  through  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  a time  when  its  finances 
were  in  a particularly  critical  condition,  and  had 
brought  to  his  work  as  Chairman  the  exceptional 
abilities  and  energy  which  characterized  him. 
The  purchase  and  equipment  of  The  Gables,  the 
adaptation  of  the  rooms  in  the  main  building  which 
had  previously  been  used  by  the  headmaster,  and 
the  erection  of  the  boathouse  were  all  events 
which  fell  within  his  regrettably  short  tenure  of 
office,  and  in  the  planning  of  all  of  them  his  driving 
force  and  grasp  of  detail  made  their  mark.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  possibility  of  making  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  the  sole  Trustee 
of  the  College  had  been  under  consideration,  and 
this  step  took  place  in  1922,  the  retiring  Trustees 
(Lord  Cobham,  Lord  Plymouth,  The  Very  Rev. 
W.  Moore  Ede — Dean  of  Worcester — and  Sir 
Washington  Ranger)  being  re-elected  as  Gover- 
nors. The  position  of  the  National  Institute  as  sole 
Trustee  was  however,  governed  by  that  drastic 
provision  in  the  Deed  of  Trust,  which  ran:  “The 
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Trustees  shall  act  under  the  direction  of,  and  be 
subordinate  to,  the  Governing  Body,  who  shall  be 
the  sole  ultimate  authority  in  the  conduct  of  the 
College.”  Acting  purely  as  custodian  Trustee  the 
National  Institute  had  no  control  over  expenditure 
and  no  responsibility  for  policy. 

Sir  Washington  Ranger  was  elected  to  fill  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson’s  place  as  Chairman,  but  was  un- 
able to  hold  office  for  long,  being  obliged  to  give 
up  his  chairmanship  in  the  following  year  for 
reasons  of  health,  and  to  resign  his  seat  on  the 
Governing  Body  not  long  after.  Sir  Arthur’s 
services  to  the  School  were  commemorated  by  a 
grant  from  the  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund  for 
the  erection  of  a memorial  plaque  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a special  prize,  while  those  of  Sir  Wash- 
ington Ranger  were  kept  in  remembrance  by  the 
gift  of  two  honours  boards  in  the  College  dining- 
hall. 

Rather  later  in  the  year  1922  the  deaths  occurred 
of  two  other  valued  friends  of  the  College,  its 
late  Chairman,  Lord  Cobham,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  it  in  earlier  years  (“We  can  never  forget,” 
wrote  the  first  pupil  of  Worcester,  “the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  late  Lord  Cobham”)  and 
Canon  Southwell,  a member  of  the  Governing 
Body  who  had  also  acted  as  Chaplain  of  the  School, 
and  later  as  its  Deputation  Secretary,  a post  held 
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by  him  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  In  this  capacity  he  had  visited  colleges 
and  schools  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  undergraduates  and  public 
schoolboys  in  what  Worcester  was  doing  for  the 
blind  schoolboy,  and  to  raise  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  College.  Happily  for  the  School,  Lord 
Cobham’s  son  John,  ninth  Viscount  Cobham, 
agreed  in  the  following  year,  when  Sir  Washington 
Ranger  resigned,  to  carry  on  his  father’s  work  as 
Chairman,  and  this  office  is  still  held  by  him. 

In  1923  at  the  request  of  the  headmaster,  a visit 
was  paid  to  the  College  by  Inspectors  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  their  comments  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Governors.  The  following 
quotations  are  taken  from  their  account  of  the 
visit:  “The  general  level  of  intelligence  in  the 
School  is  higher  than  in  most  schools.  . . . The 
headmaster  and  his  staff  are  devoted  and  enthusi- 
astic experts.  . . . Inspectors  can  only  express 
their  admiration  at  the  ingenuity  and  success  with 
which  boys  are  helped  to  rise  above  and  beyond 
their  infirmity.  ...  In  English,  History,  Latin, 
French  and  Mathematics,  in  all  of  which  subjects 
classes  were  seen  at  work,  there  is  work  going  on 
of  a standard  which  would  be  creditable  in  any 
secondary  school.  The  boys  have  retentive  memo- 
ries, and  when  they  meet  with  something  definite 
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and  clear  to  be  grasped  they  seem  to  be  exception- 
ally sure  and  eager.  In  their  interests  and  their 
attitude  they  seem  indeed  to  be  just  normal  boys, 
of  rather  above  the  average  intelligence,  wide- 
awake, natural  and  cheerful.  . . . They  are  un- 
doubtedly happy  and  well  cared  for.  They  seem 
to  take  enthusiastically  to  chess,  and  to  interest 
themselves  in  debating  and  discussion.  . . . The 
headmaster  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  intro- 
duced them  to  rowing,  for  which  the  Severn  gives 
such  excellent  facility.  . . . The  School  is  doing 
a fine  piece  of  work.  It  deserves  to  be  very  widely 
known.  It  already  has  the  support  of  Local 
Authorities  widely  scattered  over  all  the  country. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  them  all.’’ 

It  was  natural  that  the  Governors  decided  to 
send  a report  so  favourable  to  Chairmen  of  County 
Councils  throughout  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  encouragement  given  to  rowing 
at  the  School  it  was  most  desirable  that  every  boy 
should  be  able  to  fend  for  himself  in  the  water,  in 
the  event  of  an  accident.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  College  is  a long  way  from  the  river  or  from 
public  swimming  baths,  and  so  much  time  was 
taken  up  in  the  journey  to  and  from  the  water  that 
regular  swimming  practice  was  almost  impossible. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  the  headmaster’s 
Report  to  the  Governors  in  1923  contained  the 
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words — small  open  swimming  bath  is  a real 
necessity/*  The  matter  had  indeed  come  up  for 
consideration  some  years  previously,  but  the  in- 
quiries then  made  had  only  resulted  in  an  alarm- 
ingly large  estimate  of  £SyOOO — £7,000  being 
received  for  an  indoor  bath,  which  was  naturally 
dismissed  as  prohibitive.  However,  in  1925  a 
much  more  modest  estimate  of  £859  for  an  outdoor 
bath  was  put  forward,  and  the  matter  referred  by 
the  Governors  to  a newly-appointed  Local  Com- 
mittee, set  up  to  deal  “with  all  matters  connected 
with  the  ordinary  working  of  the  College,  includ- 
ing authority  to  sanction  expenditure  on  buildings, 
renewals  of  equipment,  renewal  of  furniture  and 
the  like**.  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls,  now  a member  of  the 
College  Governing  Body,  undertook  to  be  respon- 
sible for  raising  at  least  part  of  the  sum  required, 
and  was  successful  in  collecting  almost  the  whole 
of  the  money.  The  headmaster*s  Report  a few 
months  after  the  new  swimming  bath  came  into 
use,  shows  how  much  it  was  appreciated:  “Every 
boy  in  the  School,  except  two  who  were  excused 
on  medical  grounds,  bathed  practically  every  day, 
and  an  extraordinary  improvement  was  shown  in 
swimming  and  diving.  Not  only  does  this  affect 
the  physique  of  the  boys  and  the  safety  of  the  row- 
ing crews,  but  it  adds  very  much  to  their  happi- 
ness.** 
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In  1924  there  was  a notable  addition  to  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  College,  in  the  person  of 
Lord  Baldwin  of  Bewdley,  then  the  Right  Honour- 
able Stanley  Baldwin,  M.P. 

One  other  event  of  that  year  was  a source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  College.  A munificent 
legacy  of  £3,000  was  received  under  the  will  of 
Mr.  William  Brown  Hextall  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a scholarship.  In  addition  to  this, 
legacies  of  £540  and  £435  under  the  wills  of  Miss 
Kay  and  of  Mrs.  Baggott  in  the  year  1923  had 
lightened  the  financial  anxieties  of  the  College. 

Although  Mr.  Brown  had  from  the  beginning  of 
his  headmastership  carried  on  the  classical  tra- 
dition of  his  predecessors  he  had  also  recognized 
the  value  of  the  modern  side.  Early  in  his  career  he 
had  devised  a special  book-keeping  frame,  “which 
has  proved  admirably  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
double-entry  book-keeping.  . . . After  some  half- 
dozen  lessons  it  was  found  that  boys  could  enter 
the  journal,  post  thence  to  the  ledger,  balance,  and 
then  draw  up  profit  and  loss  account  and  a balance 
sheet  with  considerable  speed  and  accuracy”.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  modern  languages,  and 
the  value  of  a commercial  bias  being  given  to  the 
training  of  those  boys  who  seemed  likely  to  be 
more  fitted  for  a business,  than  an  academic, 
career.  In  his  Report  to  the  Governors  in  1926  he 
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Stated  that  four  boys  on  the  modern  side  had  been 
entered  for  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts,  and  all  had  secured  certificates,  the  sub- 
jects taken  including  Economics,  Industrial  His- 
tory and  Geography,  Mathematics,  French, 
Spanish,  Typewriting  and  Shorthand ; the  Society 
had  stated  that  “though  the  examinations  were 
held  under  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those 
under  which  other  candidates  were  examined,  the 
standard  of  their  work  was  distinctly  higher  than 
the  average’'. 

This  same  year — 1926 — ^was  an  outstanding  one 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  main  out-of-school 
activities  of  the  College,  rowing  and  chess.  The 
Chess  Club  won  all  ten  matches  played  in  the 
season  1925-26,  including  the  annual  match 
against  the  University  of  Oxford,  three  of  the  boys 
who  had  lately  passed  on  from  Worcester  to  Ox- 
ford, were  selected  to  represent  the  University  in 
its  Chess  team,  while  seven  old  boys  were  chosen 
for  their  College  teams.  A letter  addressed  to  the 
headmaster  by  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls  who  had,  after  an 
interval  of  three  years,  inspected  the  rowing  of  the 
College,  was  full  of  encouragement.  “I  was,”  he 
wrote,  “very  much  struck  with  the  very  great 
improvement  shown,  not  only  in  style  and  drive, 
but  in  general  keenness  in  the  sport.  I must  say 
that  the  boys  are  a credit  to  their  coach.  ...  If 
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they  care  to  avoid  two  slight  faults  there  is  no 
reason  why  in  the  near  future  they  should  not 
attain  to  Henley  Regatta  Honours.  . . . The 
School  crew  surprised  me  by  its  excellence,  and 
judging  by  the  form  shown  by  the  Juniors  there  is 
no  reason,  if  they  respond  to  the  excellent  coaching 
they  are  getting,  why  they  should  not  be  even 
better  in  years  to  come.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  such  encourage- 
ment, the  College  First  eight  rowed  at  Henley 
Regatta,  in  the  following  year,  competing  for  the 
Thames  cup.  They  lost  to  the  Thames  Rowing 
Club  by  one  length,  but  the  fact  that  the  Thames 
Club  were  the  final  winners  of  the  cup  is  evidence 
that  the  performance  was  a creditable  one.  In  the 
previous  year  the  First  four  had  reached  the  final 
for  the  Freeman  Cup  at  Saltford  Regatta. 
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TEN  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 

f 

For  some  time  it  had  been  only  too  patent  that 
the  activities  of  the  School  were  seriously 
hampered  from  lack  of  space,  but  because  no 
funds  were  available  for  structural  alterations  on  a 
large  scale,  the  Governors  were  obliged  to  hold 
their  hand.  However,  in  1927  the  School  celebrated 
its  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  it  was  decided  that  this 
should  be  made  the  occasion  of  a special  Appeal; 
the  rather  ambitious  sum  of  £30,000  was  aimed  at, 
to  be  raised  over  a period  of  years,  and  to  be 
devoted  to  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings  and  to  the 
provision  of  an  Endowment  Fund. 

The  Appeal  was  launched  by  the  Chairman  at 
the  Prize  Day  in  1927,  and  although  the  shadow 
of  the  post-war  depression  probably  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  highest  hopes  of  its  organizers  being 
realized,  the  sum  of  about  £7,000  was  raised.  In 
the  later  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  it  (January, 
1930)  a Worcester  College  Endowment  Dinner 
was  held  at  the  Clothworkers*  Hall,  when  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  the  principal  guest, 
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TEN  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 

and  the  presence  of  representatives  from  the 
American,  German,  Austrian  and  Rumanian  Em- 
bassies bore  witness  to  the  recognition  by  other 
nations  of  the  work  that  Worcester  was  doing. 

But  this  is  to  anticipate.  For  in  1928,  when  the 
first  3^3,000  was  available,  the  Governors  decided 
that  they  could  no  longer  delay  meeting  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  School,  and  the  sum  of  about 
3(^2,700  was  expended  on  the  provision  of  two  new 
classrooms,  two  new  dormitories,  the  extension  of 
the  dining-room,  the  conversion  of  attic  space  into 
two  bedrooms  and  rest-room,  alterations  to  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  heating  and  equipment  of  the 
new  rooms.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  decided  to 
meet  the  difficulty  that  had  always  existed  in  the 
way  of  getting  the  College  crews  to  and  from  the 
river  for  practice  in  reasonable  time  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a motor  omnibus. 

The  College  Speech  Day  in  1928  was  marked  by 
the  presentation  of  an  illuminated  Address  to  Mr. 
Mowatt,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Governing  Body, 
and  a pupil  in  the  School  from  1887  to  1891 ; the 
Address  was  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Governors,  the  headmaster,  the  head  of  the 
School,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Union  and  the  Old 
Boys’  Union  and  the  School  Captains  of  the  boats, 
swimming  and  chess,  and  expressed  their  gratitude 
and  ‘‘affectionate  regard”. 
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School  successes  in  1929  included  five  School 
Certificates,  each  with  six  credits,  one  with  four 
credits,  and  a remarkably  good  year  for  the  College 
Chess  Club,  consisting  of  past  and  present  pupils, 
which  won  all  its  matches,  including  that  against 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  British  Chess 
Federation,  in  recognition  of  the  College  Club’s 
services  to  chess,  presented  it  with  a shield,  and  an 
annual  medal  for  the  College  champion. 

In  1930  the  College  suffered  a serious  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Brown,  the  headmaster’s  wife. 
From  the  beginning  she  had  identified  herself 
with  her  husband’s  work,  and  had  watched  over 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  boys,  and  especi- 
ally the  little  boys,  whom  she  had  under  her 
personal  care  at  The  Gables,  unremittingly.  “Her 
loyal  support  to  the  headmaster,”  said  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Governors  at  the  first  meeting  after  her 
death,  “in  all  work  connected  with  the  College  and 
the  blind  boys  was  very  fine.”  Among  the  activi- 
ties that  specially  interested  her  in  the  School,  the 
Dramatic  Club  was  perhaps  chief,  and  the  boys 
owed  much  to  her  coaching;  she  was  herself  a 
member  of  the  Festival  Choral  Society  and  the 
Worcester  Amateur  Operatic  Society,  and  so 
brought  experience  and  understanding  to  the  work 
she  did  for  the  College  Dramatic  Club. 

The  headmaster’s  Report  for  the  summer  term 
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of  1930  throws  an  interesting  side-light  on  the  way 
in  which  the  School  prepared  those  of  its  pupils 
who  were  to  pass  on  to  a University  to  take  their 
places  as  freshmen.  Eight  boys  finished  their 
school  careers  in  July,  and  three  of  them  passed 
on  to  commercial  or  other  training.  The  remaining 
five  proceeded  to  Oxford,  all  to  read  for  honours 
degrees ; four  of  them  went  up  with  School  Certi- 
ficates (each  with  six  Credits)  and  had  already 
covered  a good  deal  of  the  work  required  for 
Moderations ; all  had  been  selected  to  play  chess  in 
their  College  teams,  and  three  already  chosen  to 
play  in  the  University  team,  while  four  were  to  row 
in  the  Freshmen’s  Fours. 

In  1931  the  Board  of  Education  carried  out  a full 
inspection  of  the  School  (the  first  full  inspection 
since  1915)  and  made  certain  criticisms,  in  par- 
ticular : 

1 . That  the  assistant  staff  was  neither  sufficient- 
ly well  qualified  nor  efficient  enough  for  a Second- 
ary School. 

2.  That  the  organization  was  in  some  respects 
faulty. 

3.  That  the  curriculum  was  even  more  restricted 
than  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  School 
would  seem  to  warrant. 

4.  That  the  standard  in  certain  subjects  (e.g. 
Geography)  was  too  low.  “In  other  respects,”  the 
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Report  concluded,  “the  School  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent work.  The  boys  are  happy  and  well 
occupied;  their  various  interests  are  kept  alive  by 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  headmaster,  and  indeed 
in  many  of  the  normal  activities  of  boys  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  labour  under  any  dis- 
ability. Their  record  not  only  in  winning  scholar- 
ships, but  also  in  the  Schools  at  Oxford,  and  in 
their  subsequent  careers  is  a notable  one.  All  this 
is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  School,  and  the 
criticisms  expressed  or  implied  in  the  Report  are 
not  intended  to  belittle  in  any  way  what  is  after  all 
a remarkable  achievement.  The  Inspectors  feel,  how- 
ever, that  some  strengthening  of  the  staff  and  some 
modification  of  the  organization  and  curriculum 
would  render  easier  a task  which  is  at  best  an 
arduous  one,  and  help  to  widen  and  make  more 
thorough  the  general  work  of  the  School.’’ 

A number  of  changes  made  by  the  Governing 
Body  in  the  following  year  were  designed  to  meet 
the  criticisms  made. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Brown  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  attend  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  held  in  New  York,  and  took  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  Conference  of  bring- 
ing the  work  that  Worcester  was  doing  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  to  the  notice  of 
educationists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  dis- 
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cussion  that  followed  a paper  read  by  Dr.  Strehl  of 
Marburg/ Lahn  on  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind  gave  him  a chance  of  telling  the  delegates  to 
the  Conference  something  of  the  prowess  of  Wor- 
cester on  the  river  and  at  chess.  ‘‘We  have  played 
ninety-four  matches  (of  chess)  with  other  Schools 
. . . and  we  have  won  ninety-one.’’  Two  former 
pupils  of  the  College  who  were  also  present  at  the 
World  Conference  were  Mr.  Mowatt  and — a 
more  recent  pupil — Herr  Ernst  Jorgensen,  Chair- 
man of  an  organization  for  the  blind  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

In  the  following  year,  further  recognition  of  the 
place  that  Worcester  College  had  come  to  occupy 
in  the  educational  world  was  forthcoming  in  the 
election  of  Worcester  as  a Public  Schools  Year 
Book  School  by  the  Headmasters’  Conference,  and 
as  one  whose  headmaster  was  qualified  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Headmasters’  Conferences. 

The  year  1932  saw  the  retirement  of  one  of  the 
masters,  John  Smith  Cooper,  M.A.,  who  left  the 
impress  of  his  character  and  personality  upon  the 
School  perhaps  more  deeply  than  any  other 
assistant  master  in  the  School’s  history.  He  was 
educated  at  the  King’s  School,  Worcester,  and 
then,  before  going  up  to  Cambridge  to  read  for  his 
classical  degree,  taught  for  a time  at  the  Com- 
mandery  under  Forster.  After  taking  his  M.A.  he 
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obtained  posts  in  various  preparatory  and  second- 
ary schools,  but  in  1906  returned  to  Worcester 
College  to  join  Mr.  Barnard,  then  in  his  first 
term  as  headmaster;  and  he  remained  there,  first 
as  classical  master,  and  later  also  as  housemaster, 
for  twenty-six  years.  He  did  not  live  very  long 
after  his  retirement,  and  the  two  following  quo- 
tations, one  Mr.  Brown’s  obituary  notice  in  the 
College  magazine,  and  the  other  from  the  pen  of 
an  old  boy,  T.  H.  Tylor,  show  the  regard  in  which 
he  was  held : 

“*****The  kindly  cultured  gentleman,  who  by 
his  sincerity,  his  selflessness  and  his  native  good- 
ness not  only  secured  for  himself  the  respect  and 
affection  of  many  generations  of  members  of  the 
College,  but  also  placed  upon  the  College  a debt  it 
can  repay  only  by  living  up  to  the  standards  which 
he  set.” 

And:  “Quiet  and  unassuming,  wise  in  counsel, 
and  with  an  old-fashioned  dignity  which  grew  in 
appeal  as  his  pupils  in  discernment,  his  steadfast 
beliefs  and  high  moral  standards  commanded  a 
respect  and  exercised  an  influence  none  the  less 
real  that  their  expression  was  sub-conscious  . . . 
a distinguished  teacher  and  indomitable  worker  in 
the  higher  education  of  the  blind.” 

Although  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  College 
had  been  met  through  the  extension  of  its  build- 
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ings  in  1928,  the  headmaster  had  long  been 
anxious  that  as  soon  as  possible  an  addition  should 
be  made  to  the  facilities  that  existed  for  sport  by 
the  provision  of  a running  track.  The  matter  in- 
deed first  came  up  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Governors  in  1929,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the 
two  years  that  followed,  but  there  were  a good 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  land,  and 
it  was  not  until  1931  that  a lease  was  obtained 
“from  the  Master  of  St.  Oswald  in  the  City  of 
Worcester’’  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years.  The 
track  was  made  at  a cost  of  about  £165  and  opened 
in  1932  by  the  famous  athlete.  Lord  Burleigh. 

Among  the  interested  spectators  at  the  opening 
was  Mr.  Duncan  Clark,  a well-known  Oxford 
Running  Blue,  who  had  in  his  time  represented  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  against  Yale 
and  Harvard.  He  noticed  that  the  totally  blind 
boys  ran  badly  and  seemed  unduly  distressed, 
and  some  time  later  offered  his  services  as  an 
instructor,  giving  the  boys  training  twice  a week 
throughout  one  term.  Visitors  who  helped  him  by 
giving  lessons  and  demonstrations  included  four 
well-known  athletes,  one  of  whom  held  the  British 
record  for  hammer-throwing,  and  three  American 
Oxford  blues,  who  gave  exhibitions  in  shot  putting, 
discus  throwing,  starting  and  sprinting.  While  the 
blind  boy  could  not  hope  to  compete  on  equal 
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terms  with  the  seeing  on  a running  track,  experi- 
ence showed  that  he  might  make  much  greater 
progress  than  seemed  probable  at  first. 

The  year  1933  was  marked  in  the  life  of  the 
College  by  the  receipt  of  some  very  generous 
gifts ; one  of  £4,000  under  the  will  of  Miss  E.  W. 
Allen,  ‘‘the  income  thereof  to  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  boys  out  into  the  world  after 
their  education  at  the  College’’,  one  of  £3,000 
from  the  Trustees  of  Thomas  Corbett’s  Charity, 
to  be  “applied  for  the  capital  purposes  of  the 
College”,  five  scholarships  of  £50  each  from  the 
Towse  Ex-Servicemen’s  Fund,  to  be  used  for  the 
sons  of  ex-servicemen,  and  a grant  of  £100  from 
Gardner’s  Trust  “for  the  relief  of  fees  in  neces- 
sitous cases.” 

Miss  Allen’s  legacy  was  a tacit  acknowledgment 
of  the  difficulties  that  must  always  beset  the  highly 
educated  blind  in  finding  suitable  employment; 
for  however  able  the  blind  man  may  be,  the 
openings  available  for  him  are  lamentably  limited, 
and  his  future  career,  whether  at  the  end  of  his 
schooldays  or  after  a University  training,  is  always 
a matter  of  grave  concern  to  those  responsible  for 
him.  The  anxiety  felt  by  Mr.  Brown  in  this  regard 
is  a constantly  recurring  note  in  the  reports  pre- 
sented by  him  to  his  Governors,  and  in  1922,  at 
the  request  of  the  Old  Boys  Union,  the  Governing 
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Body  considered  the  possibility  of  forming  an 
Appointments  Board  to  deal  with  the  problem; 
they  finally  rejected  the  proposal  in  favour  of 
closer  co-operation  with  the  After-Care  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The 
appointment  in  1934  of  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary- General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  as  liaison  officer,  to  confer  with  the  head- 
master from  time  to  time  on  the  needs  of  the  boys 
and  the  plans  to  be  made  for  their  future  careers, 
was  intended  to  make  that  co-operation  even 
closer,  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  blind  boys 
likely  to  make  good  in  carefully  selected  profes- 
sions and  occupations  the  financial  assistance  that 
the  Institute  could  offer. 

In  the  autumn  of  1934,  the  College  Dance  Band, 
known  as  the  College  Players,  and  including  four 
reeds  (saxophones  and/or  clarinets),  four  brass 
(trumpets  and  trombones)  and  four  rhythm 
(guitar,  string-bass,  drums  and  pianoforte),  was 
invited  to  make  its  first  public  appearance  at  the 
Worcester  Royal  Infirmary  Dance,  and  given  a 
great  ovation.  Several  other  engagements  followed. 
The  same  autumn  saw  the  formation  of  a Choral 
Society  and  a carol-singing  expedition  on  behalf 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

The  year  1934  also  saw  the  revival  of  the  College 
Scout  Troop  founded  by  the  headmaster  many 
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years  before,  but  disbanded  later  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  pupils  in  those  earlier  days,  and 
the  fact  that  other  out-of-school  activities  made 
heavy  inroads  on  the  boys’  spare  time.  However, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Bonham  as 
Scoutmaster,  the  Troop  made  a promising  begin- 
ning once  again,  and  fifteen  of  the  boys  were 
enrolled  in  two  patrols. 

In  the  following  year  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
School,  which  had  shown  a slight  falling  off  owing 
to  the  economy  policy  pursued  by  Local  Education 
Authorities  in  the  early  nineteen  thirties,  again 
rose  to  forty-five.  Six  boys  were  entered  for 
School  Certificate  and  all  were  successful,  three 
obtaining  seven  credits.  In  the  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  Society  of  French  Masters  in  Eng- 
land, Worcester  was  awarded  the  Regnier  Prize 
for  the  School  entering  the  four  best  candidates,  a 
Worcester  boy  took  part  in  the  discus  event  at  the 
International  Public  School  Sports  and  was 
placed  in  the  first  ten  of  forty-eight  competitors, 
the  College  Chess  Team  won  the  Senior  Clubs’ 
Championship  of  Worcestershire  and  the  Public 
Schools  Championship — this  for  the  seventeenth 
time — ^while  a swimming  match  against  the  Wor- 
cester Royal  Grammar  School  resulted  in  a win 
for  the  College  by  five  events  to  four,  and  one 
against  the  Worcester  City  Police  by  three  and  a 
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half  events  to  one  and  a half.  At  the  College 
Regatta  in  this  year,  two  Eights,  eight  Fours,  eight 
pairs  and  many  scullers  were  on  the  water. 

With  1935  too  came  the  first  number  of  a new 
Annual  School  Magazine,  The  Pimpernel^  and  in  it^ 
among  other  items  of  College  news,  a pleasant  note 
of  the  revival  of  the  College  Debating  Society. 
‘‘We  were  forced  to  admit,”  writes  the  Secretary 
modestly,  “that  we  were  very  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  ready  way  in  which  gentlemen  from  the 
house  spoke  their  minds.  There  was  no  restraining 
them.”  The  report  of  the  Society  for  the  next 
year  was,  however,  less  encouraging:  “During  the 
Christmas  session  two  debates  were  tried,  both 
falling  flat  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  promoters.” 
This  need  not  have  depressed  the  organisers 
unduly,  for  history  has  a way  of  repeating  itself; 
an  old  boy  has  related  how,  in  Forster’s  time,  when 
a debate  once  showed  signs  of  being  boring  even 
in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  proposer  of  the 
motion,  a small  boy,  who  had  evidently  studied 
parliamentary  procedure,  rose  to  his  feet  with  the 
dignified  proposal  that  “This  House  do  now 
adjourn”;  whereupon,  all  those  present,  except 
the  speaker,  made  an  orderly  exit  through  an  open 
window. 

Perhaps  debates  are  less  to  the  taste  of  the 
modern  schoolboy  than  acting,  for  in  1935  the 
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College  Dramatic  Club  entered  a team  in  the 
Dramatic  Festival  run  by  the  British  Drama 
League  and  was  placed  fifth  out  of  nine  competi- 
tors; in  the  following  year  they  gained  fourth 
place  among  ten  competing  teams.  In  1935  the 
College  Band  gave  a dance  at  the  College  in  aid  of 
a Boy  Scouts*  Company  in  one  of  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  city,  and  raised  enough  money  to  equip  the 
Scouts  with  proper  uniforms. 

The  news  that  a gift  of  £2,000  had  been  allo- 
cated to  Worcester  College  by  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  a large  sum 
of  money  by  Lord  Nuffield  to  be  expended  at  his 
discretion  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  year  1936.  The 
money  was  to  be  used  for  the  assistance  of  those 
parents  not  in  a position  to  pay  the  full  fees  of  the 
College,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Nuffield  Endow- 
ment. 

The  gift  was  greatly  appreciated,  for  it  came  at 
a time  when  the  Governors  of  the  College  were 
more  than  usually  anxious  as  to  its  future.  A 
point  had  been  reached  at  which  it  seemed  that  if 
the  work  of  the  School  was  to  continue  at  all, 
greater  financial  stability  was  essential.  For  many 
years  past,  the  balance-sheets  of  the  College  had 
made  it  clear  that  expenditure  was  steadily  out- 
running income,  and  although  generous  legacies 
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and  gifts  from  individuals  as  well  as  grants  from 
charitable  societies  had  been  received,  they  did  not 
provide  the  College  with  the  assured  income  that 
was  essential  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  higher 
education  of  blind  boys.  Only  such  an  income, 
combined  with  stringent  financial  administration, 
would  make  the  continuance  of  the  work  possible. 
Lord  Cobham,  presiding  over  the  College  Speech 
Day,  said  that  with  a full  sense  of  the  responsible 
step  he  was  taking,  he  had  approached  the  other 
Governors,  and  made  a proposal  to  them  that 
they  should  seek  outside  assistance,  in  order  to 
put  their  finances  on  a more  secure  foundation. 
They  had  eventually  decided  to  approach  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  so  long  a friend 
of- the  College,  and  matters  were  even  then  pro- 
gressing towards  the  formation  of  a new  con- 
stitution, under  which  the  Institute  would  co- 
operate more  closely  with  the  new  Board  of 
Governors  in  the  future  administration  of  the 
College. 

In  August,  1936,  a new  Deed  of  Trust  was 
signed  by  Lord  Cobham  on  behalf  of  the  College, 
and  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  and  Mr.  W.  McG. 
Eagar  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  The  new  Trust  left  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  College  unchanged,  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  taking  over  financial  respon- 
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sibility  and  undertaking  to  exercise  guiding  con- 
trol. The  general  management  of  the  College  was 
entrusted  to  a Governing  Body,  consisting  of: 

(a)  Five  persons  to  be  nominated  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester,  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  the  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind  Old  Boys*  Union  and  Gardner’s  Trust  for 
the  Blind. 

(b)  Nine  other  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

(c)  Not  more  than  two  other  persons  co-opted 
by  the  Governing  Body. 

Here — as  this  History  is  designed  to  cover  the 
seventy  years  between  1866  and  1936 — it  would 
be  fitting  to  end.  But  it  may  be  permissible  to 
trespass  so  far  into  1937  as  to  say  that  at  the 
Speech  Day  of  that  year  the  Chairman  spoke  once 
more,  and,  after  recapitulating  briefly  the  steps 
taken  in  1936  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
National  Institute,  foreshadowed  extensions  to  the 
College  at  a cost  of  £20,000.  “Within  a year  or 
two,”  he  went  on,  “you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
where  these  developments  are  going  to  lead.  The 
co-operation  of  the  National  Institute  has  already 
done  great  things  for  the  College,  and  that  is  only 
the  beginnings  of  a far  wider  scheme;  when  that 
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scheme  is  completed  we  shall  be  in  fact  what  we 
have  always  hoped  to  be,  not  only  the  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  but  a real  world- wide  college 
for  the  education  of  those  who  are  unsighted/* 
On  a winter  afternoon  in  the  sixties,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  had  addressed  the  first  public  meet- 
ing called  to  further  the  interests  of  the  recently- 
established  little  school  at  the  Commandery,  and 
the  words  he  used  were  curiously  similar  to  those 
of  Lord  Cobham.  He  too  said  that  he  looked  for- 
ward to  a day  “when  the  School  would  become  a 
national  institution,  doing  a great  deal  of  good  in 
the  world.’*  The  fulfilment  of  that  hope,  which 
must  have  seemed  extravagant  to  those  upon 
whose  ears  it  fell,  should  not  now  be  long  delayed. 
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History  3rd  1924  1936.  In  practice  as 

solicitor,  Barnsley 
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Morgan,  H.  Durham  Bishop  Hat-  B.A.  1933 

field’s  Hall 

Nash,  P.  C.  L.  Durham  Bishop  Hat-  B.A.  1889  Ordained  (C.  of  E.) 

field’s  Hall  1936.  Rector, 

Gwemesney 


Nelson,  V.  Manchester  B.A.  English  2nd  1928  1936.  Copyist,  National 

Library  for  the  Blind. 
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Ridge,  B.  Cambridge  Peterhouse  B.A.  (History  1915 

Special) 
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Taylor,  V.  M.  Oxford  Corpus  Christi  B.A.  Juris-  2nd  1929  1936.  Practising 

prudence  solicitor 

Thorburn,  J.  W.  Durham  Bishop  Hat-  B.A.  1895  Died 

field’s  Hall  Lie.  Theol.  1896 
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social  worker 


APPENDIX  2 


(a)  SOME  CHESS  SUCCESSES 
1916-1936 

Public  Schools  Championship,  Worcester:  1916,  1917, 
1918, 1919, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 
1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 193s,  1936. 
Senior  Clubs  Championship,  Worcester:  1925,  1929, 

1930. 1932. 1933. 1935. 1936. 

Second  Team  Junior  Clubs  Championship,  Worcester: 
1927,  1928,  1929,  1930,  1931,  1934. 

College  Past  and  Present  beat  Oxford  University: 
1926,  1927,  1931,  1932,  1935. 

College  beat  Oxford  University  A:  1929,  1932. 
British  Chess  Federation  Schools  Shield,  1928. 
Championship,  Worcester  and  District  League:  1933, 

1934. 1935. 1936. 

E.  I.  Reed  beat  Senr.  Capablanca  simultaneously  1919. 
T.  H.  Tylor:  Oxford  University  v.  Cambridge, 

1920. 

Oxford  University  Championship : 
1920,  1921,  1922,  1923,  1925. 
Championship  of  Worcester:  1924, 

1925,  1926. 

Birmingham  Post  Cup,  Three  Counties 
Championship,  1925. 

Member  British  Team,  Hamburg,  1930. 
R.W. Bonham:  Oxford  University  v.  Cambridge,  1927. 

Oxford  University  Championship,  1929. 
Championship  of  Worcestershire,  1933. 
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A.  R.  H.  Cross : British  Chess  Federation  Congress, 
First  Class,  Second  Prize:  1929. 

Oxford  University  v.  Cambridge:  1931. 
Oxford  University  Championship  and 
Championship  of  Oxfordshire:  1932. 


(b)  SOME  ROWING  SUCCESSES 

f 

1914.  ist  IV  beat  R.  A.  F.  Cadets. 

King’s  School,  Worcester. 

Monmouth  School. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Officers. 

2nd  IV  beat  King’s  School. 

Old  Boys  beat  St.  Dunstan’s  (Past). 

1924.  College  VIII  beat  Tewkesbury  Rowing  Club. 

1925.  ist  IV  beat  Clifton  Rowing  Club,  Saltford 
Regatta. 

1926.  ist  IV  beat  Redcliffe  Rowing  Club  and  Taff 
Rowing  Club,  Saltford  Regatta. 

1927.  College  VIII  competed  for  Thames  Cup,  Henley 
Royal  Regatta. 

1928.  College  beat  Bedford,  Ironbridge  Regatta. 

College  beat  Bath  Avon,  Saltford  Regatta. 

1930.  College  2nd  IV  beat  Ross  Rowing  Club,  Mon- 
mouth Regatta. 

1935.  College  beat: 

Hereford  Rowing  Club,  Monmouth  Regatta. 
Hereford  Rowing  Club,  Gloucester  Regatta. 
Monmouth  Rowing  Club,  Gloucester  Regatta. 
Burton  Leander  Rowing  Club,  Worcester 
Regatta. 

Leicester  Rowing  Club,  Worcester  Regatta. 

W.  V.  Miede : Captain,  Hatfield  College  Boat  Club, 

and  Durham  University  IV,  1919. 
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R.  W.  Bonham:  2nd  boat,  St.  Catherine’s  College, 
Oxford,  1926. 

ist  VIII,  St.  Catherine’s  College,  1927. 
Oxford  University  Trial  VIII. 

I St  VIII,  St.  Catherine’s  College,  and 
bumps,  1928. 

C.  S.  R.  Atkins:  ist  IV,  Hatfield  College,  Durham, 

1927. 

J.  I.  Pollard-Lowsley : ist  boat,  Hertford  College 

Summer  VIH’s,  1931. 
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APPENDIX  3 


A REGISTER  OF  WORCESTER  COLLEGE  BOYS 

1866-1936 


OLD  records  are  incomplete,  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  there  are  omissions  in  the  list.  Dates 
of  residence  are  occasionally  unknown  and  at  best 
approximate,  though  every  effort  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  Register  as  comprehensive  and  accurate  as 
possible.  Names  of  those  known  to  have  died  are  given 
in  italics. 


A 

Adams y D.  C.,  1931-23. 
Addison,  L.  R.,  1927-1928. 
Adkins,  C.  S.  R.,  1919-24. 
Adlington,  R.,  1931. 
Agassiz,  E.  A.,  prior  to 
1876. 

Aldridge,  R.  C.,  1916, 
Aldridge,  — , 1916. 

Allen,  F.  C.,  1930-22. 
Alleity  K.  B.y  prior  to  1885. 
Allisotiy  E,  R.y  1881-83. 
Allison,  R.  H.,  1914-17. 
Allott,  C.  R. 

Amad,  K.  C.,  1919-20. 
Amyes,  C.,  prior  to  1887. 
AndersoHy  M. 

Anstruther,  A.  F.,  1926. 


Anstruther,  F.  A.  C.,  1929. 
Armitage,P.  S.,  1931-1935. 
Attwell,  J.,  1923-36. 
Avarne,  E.  A.,  1932-36. 

B 

Bainton,  R.  V.,  1908-n. 
Baird,  J.,  1922. 

Ballard,  A.,  1920. 

Barker y G.  T.  M.y  1880-95. 
Barnard,  T.  G.,  1885-91. 
Barry,  A.,  1918-21. 

Barton,  J.  A.  R.,  1936- 
Bassett,  C.  G.  T.,  1933-36. 
Bassett,  G.,  1935-36. 
Bates,  M.,  1919-25. 
Beechamy  J. 

Beibitz,  J.  H. 
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Bell,  J.  C.,  1922-23. 
Bendixson,  B.,  1928. 
Beresfordy  J.  J.y  prior  to 

1875- 

Bevan,  T.,  1925-30. 
Benyon,  A.  F.,  1929-32. 
Blane,  D.  S.,  1934- 
Boddington,  A.  G.,  1935- 
Bolam,  C.  E.,  1887-90. 
Bonham,  R.  W.,  1922-25. 
Bookham,  E.,  1922. 
Booth,  H.,  1928-33. 

Bory,  A.  F.,  1910. 

Boyce,  E.  H.,  19 14- 17. 
Brace,  A.,  1921-28. 
Brearley,  R.  H.,  1919-23. 
Briggs,  E.,  1930-36. 
Bromley,  G.,  1925-34. 
Brown,  C.  F.,  1925-31. 
Brown,  J.,  1889. 

Brown,  J.  W.,  1896. 
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